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Party Politics and the Trist Mission 


By NORMAN A. GRAEBNER 


QO, SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 19, 1848, THERE OC- 
curred in the city of Washington a simple drama with few char- 
acters, but of huge portent to the nation. Shortly after dark a 
tired, though lithe and vigorous, man of frontier qualities reached 
the capital. Scarcely two weeks before, he had left Mexico City 
and had moved quickly downward through mountain passes to 
Vera Cruz. Ten days later his ship, the Iris, discharged him at 
Mobile. From there James Freaner, the noted “Mustang” of the 
New Orleans Delta, hastened northward to his destination. He 
delivered two letters at the Washington home of Mrs. Nicholas 
P. Trist, and then hurried to the residence of the Secretary of 
State, James Buchanan.’ In his baggage was the recently nego- 
tiated treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

This memorable document, by which the United States was 
shortly to acquire an empire in the Southwest with the magnifi- 
cent harbors of San Francisco and San Diego, was the accomplish- 
ment of two men, President James K. Polk and his envoy to 
Mexico, Nicholas P. Trist. Their ephemeral relationship pro- 
duced one of the strangest and most important episodes in 
American diplomatic history. So novel was it, in fact, that Philip 
Hone could characterize it accurately with his witty observation 
that the Mexican treaty was “negotiated by an unauthorized 
agent, with an unacknowledged government, [and] submitted by 
an accidental President to a dissatisfied Senate.” Despite its 


1 Nicholas P. Trist to Mrs. Trist, February 2, 1848; Trist to James Buchanan, 
9 


February 2, 1848; Mrs. Trist to Trist, February 23, 1848, in Trist Papers ( Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress); Mobile Herald, February 13, 1848; New 
Orleans Picayune, February 13, 1848; Washington National Intelligencer, February 
21, 1848; New York Herald, February 22, 1848. 

2 Bayard Tuckerman (ed.), The Diary of Philip Hone, 1828-1851 (2 vols., New 
York, 1910), II, 347. 
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uniqueness, however, the Trist mission was completely logical, 
for it was the natural sequel to Polk’s wartime California policy. 
And it was conditioned not by the conflict in Mexico, but by the 
exigencies of American politics. 

Polk’s diplomacy through the mission of John Slidell had sought 
the acquisition of California by purchase.* In his eagerness to 
expedite a settlement with Mexico the President had dispatched 
General Zachary Taylor to the Rio Grande during the spring of 
1846, a move which provoked a clash of arms. The suspicion 
which his action created in the minds of Whig spokesmen incited 
an onslaught that made the Mexican War the most bitterly cri- 
ticized in American history. Cried the noted abolitionist, Joshua 
Giddings: “With indecent haste, with unbecoming levity, under 
the gag of the previous question, our nation was plunged into a 
bloody war.”* Thomas Corwin attacked it with venom: “It will 
be soon a ‘bye word’ a curse, a hissing, and scorn with all honest 
men.”’ To the query whether the United States had cause for 
war, Joseph Root of Ohio retorted: “Sir, I invoke the scrutiny of 
the Searcher of Hearts, when I declare that I believe we had not.”® 
By June Giddings rejoiced that the Whig press had moved into 
line, and when Congress adjourned in August, 1846, Robert Win- 
throp of Massachusetts boasted that the Whigs in Washington 
were unanimous in their opposition to the administration.” 

Nor could Polk rely on the support of his own Democratic 
party. The powerful Martin Van Buren faction was lukewarm in 
its adherence to his leadership, while the friends of John C. Cal- 
houn broke completely with the administration over the war issue. 
So harassed was Polk by congressional opposition when Congress 
reconvened that he confided to his diary in February, 1847: 


3 For Slidell’s instructions see James Buchanan to John Slidell, November 10, 
1845, in Instructions to Mexico, Department of State (National Archives), Vol. 
XVI. 

4 Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 643. 

5 Thomas Corwin to Oran Follett, February 4, 1847, in L. Belle Hamlin (ed.), 
“Selections from the Follett Papers,” in Quarterly Publication of the Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1906-1923), IX (1914), 90. 

® Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, 223. 

7 Giddings to Howells, June 8, 1846, in Miscellaneous Papers (Division of 
Manuscripts, Chicago Historical Society); Robert C. Winthrop, Addresses and 
Speeches on Various Occasions (2 vols., Boston, 1852), I, 560. 
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It is now in the third month of the Session and none of my war 
measures have yet been acted upon. There is no harmony in the 
Democratic party. . . . In truth faction rules the hour, while principle 
& patriotism is forgotten. While the Democratic party are thus dis- 
tracted and divided and are playing this foolish and suicidal game, the 
Federal party are united and never fail to unite with the minority of 
the Democratic party, or any faction of it who may break off from the 
body of their party, and thus postpone and defeat all my measures. I 
am in the unenviable position of being held responsible for the conduct 
of the Mexican War, when I have no support either from Congress or 
from the two officers [Scott and Taylor] highest in command in the 
field. How long this state of things will continue I cannot foresee.® 


Although Polk was forced to conduct a bitterly assailed war 
which had become burdensome to the administration, he insisted 
on employing American military triumphs to secure California 
by treaty. Whig invectives against any expansion by conquest 
prevented a public statement of war aims until December, 1847, 
but Polk privately was determined to continue the war until he 
could attain his territorial objectives.’ Still American victories 
alone did not assure the success of his policy. The occupation 
of California by United States troops exerted little pressure on 
the Mexican government; the refusal of Congress to adopt his 
military measures thwarted Polk’s repeated efforts to win Cali- 
fornia through a chastisement of Mexico. Perhaps a secret diplo- 
matic mission might avail itself of the expected triumphs of Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott on the road to Mexico City or a sudden shift 
in Mexican politics. By the spring of 1847, congressional trifling, 
added to the gloomy implications of the slavery debate on Ameri- 
can expansionism, forced the President to seek an early peace. 
In mid-April he quietly dispatched Trist, weighted down with 
instructions, to join the army of Scott in Mexico.’® 


8 Milo Milton Quaife (ed.), The Diary of James K. Polk (4 vols., Chicago, 
1910), II, 368. 

® The tremendous discrepancy between Polk’s private and public statements on 
California during the first eighteen months of the war has been analyzed recently 
by this writer. See Norman A. Graebner, “James K. Polk’s Wartime Expansion- 
ist Policy,” in the East Tennessee Historical Society’s Publications (Knoxville, 
1929- ), No. 23 (1951), 32-45. 

10 For Trist’s instructions see Buchanan to Trist, April 15, 1847, in Instructions 
to Mexico, Department of State, Vol. XVI. 
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Trist met all the political requirements of the wartime adminis- 
tration. His adherence to the Democratic party dated back to 
Jackson’s presidency, when for a time he served as Jackson’s pri- 
vate secretary.'' The selection of the chief clerk in the Depart- 
ment of State, a position of no political importance, afforded the 
President the opportunity of opening negotiations without offend- 
ing any faction of the party. In commissioning Trist as an execu- 
tive agent, Polk left the way open for a subsequent full-fledged 
diplomatic mission under Buchanan should it become necessary. 
Since Trist, furthermore, had no standing within the party, he 
could not deprive the administration of full credit for any suc- 
cessful negotiations. The fact that Trist was destroyed by his 
connection with the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, whereas Polk 
has won unending acclaim from it, indicates that these political 
considerations were of considerable importance. 

This Virginian, Trist, was not as mediocre in ability as certain 
of his later critics would have us believe. Many who knew him 
attested to his scholarly attainments, his integrity and honor, and 
to his industry.'* Schuyler Hamilton, Scott’s aide-de-camp, later 
wrote that he had “met with few men whose conduct entitled 
them to so much confidence, as did that of Mr. Trist under trying 
circumstances.”'* He spoke French and Spanish fluently, and 
this accomplishment, added to a long residence in Havana as 
United States consul, well equipped him for his mission to Mexico. 
There was nothing in Trist’s previous experience or his coming 

11 Trist’s association with the Jackson administration is made evident by many 
letters in the Trist Papers. Trist supported Jackson in the election of 1828 as 
editor of the Charlottesville Virginia Advocate, but received his first political ap- 
pointment in 1828 from Henry Clay to the State Department. Jackson retained 
him with an appointment to the Treasury Department. For a short time he suc- 
ceeded Andrew J. Donelson as Jackson’s private secretary. In 1833 Jackson ap- 
pointed him to the more lucrative consulship at Havana where Trist remained 
until 1841. Louis Martin Sears has produced from the Trist Papers a brief, though 
excellent and sympathetic, evaluation of Trist’s life and character. See Louis Mar- 
tin Sears, “Nicholas P. Trist, A Diplomat with Ideals,” in Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1915- ), XI (1924-1925), 85-98. 

12 See Edward Livingston to Martin Van Buren, March 17, 1829; W. C. Rives 
to Van Buren, March 19, 1829, in Trist Papers; Aaron Vail to Buchanan, October 
24, 1845, in Buchanan Papers (Manuscripts Division, Pennsylvania Historical 
Society). Wrote Vail to the Secretary of State: “I have warmly sympathized 
with you for what I knew must be the toil incident to your official position, and 
consequently rejoiced that you had called to your aid one so able as Mr. Trist to 


relieve you of part of your labors.” 
13 Schuyler Hamilton to Hamilton Fish, April 20, 1869, in Trist Papers. 
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negotiations to merit the historian Jesse Reeves’s assertion that 
Trist lacked the diplomatic abilities necessary for this undertak- 
ing. The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was not the product of 
incompetence. As a diplomat Trist made a treaty of peace with 
Mexico at a time when American generals, politicians, the press, 
members of the cabinet, and the President himself believed it 
impossible. Perhaps few other Americans could have succeeded 
at the task. Trist knew the character of Mexico well, adapted 
himself to it, and consequently impressed its authorities favorably. 

Trist lacked two important qualities, good judgment and hu- 
mility. He possessed a rare measure of the intellectual quality of 
“abstruse investigation and searching analysis.”"* He could not, 
therefore, resist the inclination to fathom every secret about him, 
to approach each problem from every conceivable direction. Thus 
his letters were lengthy, verbose, and heavy in abstractions. He 
wrote easily and, when angered, could pour forth invectives with 
remarkable facility. Francis P. Blair, who knew Trist well, wrote 
to Martin Van Buren in August, 1847, that the Virginian would 
wear out even the Spanish patience, which he understood was 
durable enough to last a thousand years. He recalled that “Trist’s 
letters to Jackson (almost exclusively about his own health & the 
physic he took & how it operated) arrived . . . to at least a thou- 
sand pages.”"® These failings have exposed Trist to criticism that 
has obscured the chief reason he has become an important figure 
in American diplomatic history. Scott recognized his real sig- 
nificance—that his negotiations in Mexico rather than his quarrel 
with the administration altered considerably the destiny of the 
United States. To Andrew J. Donelson the choice of Trist seemed 
propitious, and he assured Polk that through his agent he would 
eventually announce an acceptable treaty to the American peo- 
ple."® 

Since the Polk administration at the time of Trist’s departure 
had still avowed publicly no objective beyond peace, the in- 
demnity clauses in Trist’s instructions dictated absolute secrecy. 

14 From letter of recommendation written for Trist by J. A. G. Davis, April 17, 
1831, ibid. 

15 Francis P. Blair to Van Buren, August 25, 1847, in Van Buren Papers ( Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress). 


16 Andrew J. Donelson to James K. Polk, July 15, 1847, in Polk Papers ( Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress ). 
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Trist slipped quietly out of Washington, impressed by the ad- 
monitions of the President. At Charleston, South Carolina, two 
days later, he sought an inconspicuous lodging, but reported that 
the fates were against him. All the omnibuses of the city be- 
longed to some hotel; his took him to the renowned Charleston 
House. He left Charleston with considerable relief and continued 
by rail and post coach to Montgomery, Alabama, where he 
boarded a coastal vessel for New Orleans. One week after leaving 
Charleston he reported to his wife that he was “perfectly well 
escondido” in an obscure French auberge (Hotel d’Orleans), un- 
der the name of “Docteur Tarro.” His knowledge of French was 
being employed to good purpose. Almost immediately he traveled 
again down the Mississippi to Southwest Pass to await the cutter 
Ewing. Only when he attempted to board his ship did he face 
difficulty. It required a lengthy argument with the collector of 
customs to keep his name off the customhouse form. After a fast 
trip of eight days his vessel anchored at Vera Cruz.’* That the 
news of his mission shortly flooded the press was not the fault 
of Trist. 

Polk sought above all to protect his efforts to renew negotia- 
tions from political attacks at home. His indignation was bound- 
less, therefore, when two letters published soon after Trist’s de- 
parture, showing remarkable accuracy of detail, appeared in the 
New York Herald and the Boston Post.'* When the National 
Intelligencer reprinted the news, the mission became widely 
known at the capital. Polk interrogated his cabinet. He threat- 
ened removals. Buchanan even accused Mrs. Trist of revealing 
the information.’® Although little mention was made of Trist’s 
departure from New Orleans, a correspondent at Vera Cruz not 
only noted Trist’s arrival for the American public, but also pre- 
dicted accurately his subsequent movements. Before the middle 
of June the New York Herald's Washington correspondent had 
secured for his paper Polk’s boundary proposals.*° 

17 Quaife, Diary of Polk, Il, 478; Trist to Mrs. Trist, April 18, 25, 28, May 6, 
1847; Trist to Denis Prieur, April 28, 1847, in Trist Papers. 

18 New York Herald, April 20, 21, 1847; Boston Post quoted in Niles’ Register 
( Baltimore, 1811-1849), April 24, 1847. 

19M. J. R. [Trist’s sister] to Trist, May 22, 1847, in Trist Papers; Niles’ Register, 
May 22, 1847. 

20 New York Herald, June 13, 1847. 
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Thomas Ritchie's Washington Union attempted to counter 
such intelligence. Polk had informed the editor confidentially 
of Trist’s mission so that he could “shape the course of his paper 
in reference to it.” So consistent were Ritchie’s denials of Trist’s 
activities that J. C. Rives once declared that if an “opposition 
paper were to charge that Mr. Polk read the Bible every Sabbath, 
Mr. Ritchie would deny it, for fear it would make the Jury inimical 
to the President.”* The administration never ceased to show its 
disgust for the “scribblings” of the press. William L. Marcy, the 
Secretary of War, termed the correspondents “gifted wiseacres 
who know more than every thing some days before events tran- 
spire or exist.”** While Polk and his cabinet fumed, the metro- 
politan press continued to condemn, praise, question, and out- 
guess Trist at every turn. Any further effort of the administration 
to deny its war aims now became futile. 

By July the administration had further cause for apprehension. 
News had reached Washington of the verbal feud between Trist 
and General Scott. When the general, motivated by an abiding 
distrust of the Polk administration, failed to comply with the 
President’s instructions, Trist chose to absorb Scott’s abuse of the 
administration. He read a lengthy lecture to the general, con- 
fiding to his wife, “If I have not demolished him, then I give up.”** 
The letter almost drove Scott to derangement. His first impulse, 
he answered Trist, was to return the “farrago of insolence, con- 
ceit, and arrogance to the author,” but he decided instead to pre- 
serve it “as a choice specimen of diplomatic literature and man- 
ners.” He declared that Trist, armed with “an ambulatory guillo- 
tine,” would be “the personification of Danton, Marat, and St. 
Just, all in one.”** A few days later Scott tendered his resignation 
to the War Department and censured the President for sending 
the commissioner: “To have such a flank battery planted against 
me, amidst critical military operations, is a great annoyance.”*® 

21 Quaife, Diary of Polk, 11, 480. 

22 J. C. Rives to Van Buren, May 12, 1847, in Van Buren Papers. 

23 William L. Marcy to P. M. Wetmore, July 26, 1847, in Marcy Papers ( Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress). 

24 Trist to Mrs. Trist, May 21, 1847, in Trist Papers. Trist wrote earlier: “If I 
don’t finish him I will give any body leave to say that all the time I have passed 
in study has been passed in vain.” Trist to Mrs. Trist, May 15, 1847, ibid. 

25 Winfield Scott to Trist, May 29, 1847, ibid. 


26 Scott to Marcy, June 4, 1847, in Letter Group 94, Adjutant General, Letters 
Received, No. 882-S-1847, War Department ( National Archives). 
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Washington braced itself against the expected epistolary flood, 
for it knew the adeptness of both men with the pen. Blair ob- 
served wittily that Scott and Trist would produce “a most vol- 
uminous, if not a luminous correspondence.’ Marcy predicted 
that their writing would be “the most piquant & interesting in the 
war series.”** To the administration the feud was especially repre- 
hensible since many ardent Whigs interpreted Trist’s presence in 
Mexico as an effort of the President to confine Scott's popularity. 
“It would appear,” observed the London Globe, “. . . that Presi- 
dent Polk, having made a war for ‘political capital, is not less 
anxious to make a peace, now he finds the capital accruing to Gen. 
Scott. . . . He has been sending a certain Mr. Trist to Mexico, 
it is said, to attempt negotiation, and—it is farther said by ‘the 
well-informed friends of Gen. Scott—as a spy upon the public con- 
duct of the General, and if possible to ruin him.’ ”** Declared one 
outraged editor: “It is not a matter of every day occurrence for a 
government to supersede its own generals, by appointing over 
them civilians of neither rank nor character. Jealousy has fre- 
quently arisen at home, of successful warriors carrying the arms of 
their country, into distant lands; but a decent respect . . . for 
the dictates of justice, has prevented it from seeking its gratifica- 
tion by so ignoble and baseminded a resort as this.”*° 

To the President, in turn, Scott’s actions stemmed purely from 
political motivation. “The truth is,” he recorded, “that I have 
been compelled from the beginning to conduct the war against 
Mexico through the agency of two Gen'ls highest in rank who 
have not only no sympathies with the Government, but are hostile 
to my administration.’ Polk decided against the removal of 
Scott, but he instructed his fellow Democrat and close supporter, 
General William O. Butler, to prepare himself for the command 
in Mexico.” Privately Buchanan informed Trist that the general 


27 Blair to Van Buren, July 7, 1847, in Van Buren Papers. 

28 Marcy to Wetmore, July 16, 1847, in Marcy Papers. 

29 London Globe quoted in New York Herald, August 9, 1847. 

30 New York Courier and Enquirer quoted in Washington Union, July 13, 1847. 

31 Quaife, Diary of Polk, II, 57-59. Marcy informed Scott that the duties of 
the two men in Mexico were so distinct and clear that the “most overwrought 
sensitiveness could not properly take the slightest exception.” Marcy to Scott, 
May 31, July 12, 1847, in Marcy Papers. 

82 Polk to General William O. Butler, August 7, 1847, in Polk Letter Books 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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was being held responsible and extended to him an added assur- 
ance: “Your friends here will take care of you.”** 

Although only a reconciliation between Scott and Trist could 
terminate the endless review in the Whig press of the motivation 
behind the Trist mission, the administration was hardly prepared 
for the next significant intelligence from Mexico. Trist’s early 
efforts at negotiation convinced him that he needed Scott's co- 
operation in making a treaty. The general's response to his over- 
ture was cordial, and soon the two men became fast friends. Scott 
reported to Marcy that he regarded Trist as “able, discreet, cour- 
teous, and amiable.” He added: “So far as I am concerned, I am 
perfectly willing that all I have heretofore written to the Depart- 
ment about Mr. Trist, should be suppressed.”** Similarly Trist 
praised Scott to the State Department. To his wife he wrote that 
Scott was “the soul of honour and probity, and full of the most 
sterling qualities of heart and head: affectionate, generous, for- 
giving, and a lover of justice.”"** When Trist suddenly became ill, 
Scott placed him under the care of their mutual friend, General 
Persifer F. Smith, sent him some guava marmalade from his per- 
sonal stores, and finally made the commissioner his guest at head- 
quarters.*® After the American army occupied Mexico City, one 
officer could observe: “Mr. Trist is the only fellow-liver with the 
general.”** 

Quite naturally the administration viewed this arrangement as 
politically ominous, for it appeared to place Scott in a position of 
influence during any future negotiations with Mexico. For the 
moment Marcy thought the new friendship deserving of ridicule. 
“This is a changeable world in which we live,” he wrote to his 
intimate, P. M. Wetmore. “I believe I will hereafter adopt the 
maxim of dealing with your friends as if you might become 
enemies & with your enemies as if you might become friends. 

33 For Buchanan’s opinions of Trist see Buchanan to Trist, June 14, July 13, 19, 
1847, in Trist Papers. 

34 Trist to Scott, June 25, 1847, ibid; Scott to Marcy, July 25, 1847, in Letter 
Group 94, Adjutant General, Letters Received, No. 883-S-1847, War Department. 

85 For Trist’s opinions of Scott see Trist to Buchanan, July 7, 23, August 24, 
1847; Trist to Mrs. Trist, October 18, 1847, in Trist Papers. 

36 Winfield Scott, Memoirs of Lieut.-General Scott (2 vols., New York, 1864), 
II, 579-80; Scott to Persifer F. Smith, July 6, 1847, in Trist Papers. 


87 Robert Anderson, An Artillery Officer in the Mexican War, 1846-1847 (New 
York, 1911), 317. 
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Hereafter you must not expect in my letters much confidential 
matters unless I make you an exception.’** 

Before the end of September Whig demands for immediate 
peace prompted the impatient Polk to regard the Trist mission 
as a political liability. News of the August armistice had filtered 
across the nation through the New Orleans press. George W. 
Kendall's letter to the Picayune indicated that the entire negotia- 
tion looked like one of Santa Anna’s old tricks to gain time and 
“plan some new scheme of trickery and dissimulation.” He pre- 
dicted that Mexico would demand too much: ““Give them an 
inch, and they'll take an ell, is applied to many people in the 
world—give a Mexican an inch and he'll take at least seven miles 
and a half.”** The cabinet feared the implications of the unusual 
delay in the official reports from Mexico. Marcy expressed alarm: 
“The negotiations should only have lasted for a brief period—I fear 
the negotiators have got to writing—if so all is over—the Mexicans 
are the most famous people in the whole world for protracting 
business and both Trist & Scott are interminable writers. When 
they begin they never know where to stop.”*° 

By October the Mexican terms, printed widely in the American 
press, quickly crystallized the belief that the armistice had been 
a hoax. The New York Herald warned its readers to take care 
when they read the proposals, or they would be thrown into con- 
vulsions.*' Polk had no quarrel with the peaceful sentiments of 
his officials in Mexico, but Trist, by agreeing to submit to the 
administration the Mexican proposal of San Francisco and the 
Nueces, appeared to be ignoring his instructions. The President 
determined to recall him. A brief diary notation explained his 
action: “Mr. Trist is recalled because his remaining longer with 
the army could not, probably, accomplish the objects of his mis- 
sion, and because his remaining longer might, & probably would, 
impress the Mexican Government with the belief that the United 
States were so anxious for peace that they would ultimate[ly] 


38 Marcy to Wetmore, September 26, 1847, in Marcy Papers. 

39 Kendall's letter was widely quoted in the American press. See New Orleans 
Picayune, September 9, 1847; New Orleans Delta, September 10, 1847; New York 
Herald, September 18, 19, 1847; Niles’ Register, September 18, 1847. 

40 Marcy to Wetmore, September 26, 1847, in Marcy Papers. 

41 See New York Herald, October 4, 5, 6, 7, 1847. 
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conclude one upon the Mexican terms. Mexico must now first 
sue for peace, & when she does we will hear her proposition.”* 

When Trist’s report reached Washington the President com- 
mented again: “He had no right to depart from his instructions, 
and I disapprove his conduct in doing so. . . . Mr. Trist has man- 
aged the negotiation very bunglingly and with no ability... . 
I thought he had more sagacity and more common sense than to 
make the propositions he has made.”** Under Polk’s direction 
Buchanan repeated the order of recall, but he revealed privately 
his own embarrassment at doing so. “I am extremely sorry to be 
obliged to write to you this Despatch,” admitted Buchanan. “It 
was unavoidable. You have placed us in an awkard [sic] position 
& the President feels it deeply.” He informed Trist, however, that 
Polk bore no great animosity, and added a further assurance: 
“You may always confidently rely upon my friendship; & I hope 
that portion of your conduct which the President disapproved 
may not subject you to any public criticism.”** Trist’s recall was 
the product of the President’s frustration, not of his antipathy. 

Trist’s decision to remain in Mexico was highly irregular, but 
his subsequent negotiations indicate that it was the proper one. 
It was not so viewed by the administration, partially because of 
its lack of knowledge of what was taking place. Communications 
were inadequate to keep Washington abreast of the rapidly 
changing political scene in Mexico that suddenly in late Novem- 
ber made peace more than a possibility. The entreaties of Mexi- 
can officials, the British legation, and even Scott himself convinced 
Trist that on his willingness to negotiate rested all hope of peace. 
“I am sure you will, and I leave it to your kindness, I may almost 
say charity for this unhappy nation,” wrote Edward Thornton, 
secretary of the British legation, “to lend a helping hand towards 
the preservation of her nationality. I look upon this as the last 
chance, for either party, of making peace.”* 

Early in December Trist suggested to the Mexican commis- 

42 Quaife, Diary of Polk, 111, 185-86. 

43 Tbid., 196-201. 

#4 Buchanan to Trist [Private], October 25, 27, 1847, in Trist Papers. 

45 See Edward Thornton to Trist, November 22, 24, 1847, ibid. Thornton as- 
sured Trist that certainly the actions of the Mexican government served as proof 


of the “sincere and anxious desire for the fulfillme nt of the great object which 
Their Excellencies the Commissioners have in view. 
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sioners that he would be willing to resume negotiations on the 
basis of a boundary line “running up the middle of the Rio Bravo 
from its mouth to the thirty-second degree of latitude, anc thence 
along that parallel to the Pacific Ocean.” The Mexican authori- 
ties agreed. On December 4 Trist announced to Thornton his 
decision to remain in Mexico: “What is my line of duty to my 
government and my country in this most extraordinary position 
in which I find myself? Knowing as I do, that peace is the 
earnest wish of both, is it, can it be my duty to allow this last 
chance for peace to be lost . . . ? Upon full reflection, I have 
come to the conclusion that my duty is, to pursue the opposite 
course; and upon this conclusion I have taken my stand.”** Two 
days later he explained his decision to Buchanan. He assured the 
Secretary that his action still left the administration “perfect lib- 
erty to disavow his proceeding, should it be deemed disadvan- 
tageous to our country.”*” 

Observers in Washington continued to accept a far different 
analysis of affairs in Mexico. Daniel Webster summed up the 
conventional view toward the problem of peace in Mexico when 
he wrote to his son in August, 1846, “Mexico is an ugly enemy. 
She will not fight—& will not treat.”** Not even the seizure of 
the Mexican capital a year later appeared to bring peace any 


46 Trist to Thornton, December 4, 1847, ibid. 

47 Trist to Buchanan, December 6, 1847, ibid. Historians have generally been 
critical of Trist’s decision to remain in Mexico, although none has seen fit to con- 
demn its results. Justin Smith, for example, attributed to Trist, because of his 
associations with Jefferson and Jackson, “queer feelings in the head that were 
not exactly growing pains, and produced a state of mind that was neither of heaven 
nor of earth.” Eugene McCormac accused Trist of bad judgment and “inordi- 
nate conceit.” He described Trist as a man of “small mental calibre and excessive 
vanity,” and concluded that Trist’s decision to remain in Mexico resulted from a 
lack of sincerity and a desire for notoriety. Jesse Reeves has treated him more 
kindly. He wrote simply that Polk overestimated Trist’s diplomatic abilities and 
underestimated the task which was to confront him. Louis Martin Sears, on the 
other hand, has attempted to show that Trist’s chief trait was devotion to duty, 
that his motives were genuine, and that he remained even though he knew what 
the probable consequences would be. Wrote Sears: “His courage under the ordeal 
and fortitude with which he faced its consequences reveal Trist as a character of 
gold.” See Justin H. Smith, The War with Mexico (2 vols., New York, 1919). I, 

27; Eugene I. McCormac, James K. Polk, A Political Biography ( Berkeley, 1922), 
490, 523, 525, 527; Jesse S. Reeves, American Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk 
( Baltimore, 1907 ), 312; Sears, “Nicholas P. Trist, A Diplomat with Ideals,” 98. 

48 Daniel Webster to D. Fletcher Webster, August 6, 1846, in C. H. Van Tyne 

(ed.), The Letters of Daniel Webster (New York, 1902), 343. 
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nearer. The London Chronicle predicted in November that a long 
time might still elapse before the United States could end the war. 
W. J. Hammersley, an astute political observer of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, wrote his misgivings: “The strange people with whom 
we are at war, governed as they are by no ordinary rules of ac- 
tion, furnish us with little safe ground for prophecy.”** It was 
inconceivable to many Americans that any Mexican regime would 
be permitted to conclude a peace satisfactory to the United States. 
“Nothing is easier than to make a revolution in Mexico,” observed 
the American Review in October, “and nothing is plainer to our 
minds than that no chief or party in that country, who shall enter 
into a provisional treaty to cede away to us New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, can hold the reins of government long enough to con- 
summate so wicked a purpose.”®° John Parrott wrote from Vera 
Cruz in December that Mexico was not ready for peace, for too 
many areas had not been subjected to American arms. As late as 
January John P. Gaines, a Whig congressman from Kentucky, 
declared in Washington that he had met no one in Mexico who 
believed that Trist could make a treaty." Thus Polk could deny 
officially all possibility of peace and base his full Mexican policy, 
as submitted to the Thirtieth Congress in December, 1847, on that 
assumption. 

Trist’s negotiations proved the supposition of the administra- 
tion wrong. The President might have been expected, therefore, 
to acknowledge his error, laud Trist’s sagacity, and forgive his 
commissioner's insubordination. It was in the final analysis Trist’s 
superior evaluation of Mexican politics that achieved both peace 
with Mexico and the administration’s war aims. Trist, however, 
was completely rejected. Although forewarned, he had become 
involved in the political turmoil of the American high command 
in Mexico and was regarded thereafter by the Polk administration 
as a traitor to the Democratic cause. Even before the cabinet had 

49 London Chronicle, November 12, 1847; W. J. Hammersley to Gideon Welles, 
August 1, 1847, in Welles Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
For a similar view of Mexican affairs see New York Herald, May 31, July 9, Sep- 
tember 1, December 20, 1847. 

50 American Review (New York, 1845-1852), VI (1847), 341. 

51 John Parrott to Marcy, December 20, 1847, in Marcy Papers; Niles’ Register, 
January 8, 1848. Late in January the Washington Union still adhered to the view 


that more war would be required before a treaty could be concluded. See Wash- 
ington Union, January 27, 1848. 
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knowledge of his decision to remain in Mexico Trist was a marked 
man. 

During the forties men took their political affiliations seriously. 
Party unity was the primary objective of such conservative poli- 
ticians as Polk, and party loyalty was a mark of character. The 
threatened disruption of old political alignments arising from the 
slavery debate and the rapid economic growth of the nation 
greatly increased the emphasis on adherence to the party line. 
It was predicted, moreover, that the Mexican War would furnish 
presidents for the next decade, and the two leading generals were 
Whigs. This fear of expanding Whig prestige, unfortunately, had 
colored the President’s conduct of the war and his relations with 
Scott and Taylor, both of whom were mentioned often as possible 
presidential candidates in 1848. It was the Executive's intense 
partisanship in his military policy that led to a bitter, deplorable 
quarrel in Mexico between Scott and three high-ranking officers. 
This altercation resulted eventually in a court of inquiry and un- 
ending recriminations in both the United States and Mexico. 
Trist became enmeshed in this controversy, chose the wrong side, 
and was discarded by the administration because of it. 

Heading the trio in American headquarters who opposed Scott 
was Gideon J. Pillow, Polk’s former law partner and now a vol- 
unteer major general, second in command to Scott and placed 
there at the suggestion of the President. Pillow was a party man 
above all, had headed the Tennessee delegation to the Baltimore 
Convention in 1844, and boasted to his fellow Tennessean in the 
White House that he had secured his nomination."* Some called 
Pillow the President's alter ego; they noted that he claimed un- 
limited influence in the distribution of executive favors.** Al- 
though he lacked any great military ability, he enjoyed the full 
support of the administration. When he was severely criticised 
for ineptness at Cerro Gordo, the Washington Union rushed to 
his defense.” 

In agreement with Pillow in matters of strategy and equally at 


52 Gideon J. Pillow to Polk, May 29, 1844, in Polk Papers. Wrote Pillow: “I 
was up nearly all night last night in bringing about the result. I had many difficul- 
ties to encounter. But I faultered not... .” 

53 Notes in Trist Papers, 1848. 

54 Washington Union, June 18, 1847. 
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variance with Scott was the Regular Army officer, General W. J. 
Worth, a New York Democrat and a friend of Marcy. His early 
triumphs over Taylor and other officers in matters of promotion 
during the north Mexican campaign exemplified the staunch sup- 
port which he commanded in the War Department. Worth, like 
Pillow, lacked military genius. Ulysses $. Grant once described 
him as “nervous, impatient, and restless on the march, or when 
important or responsible duty confronted him.” Although he 
owed what military reputation he had achieved in the Mexico 
City campaign to Scott, he constantly undermined his chief and 
broke with him completely when it became obvious that Scott 
was under a ban from Washington. Colonel James Duncan, the 
third officer, was a close friend of both Pillow and Worth. It was 
the machinations of the two generals that had secured a brevet 
for Duncan, and finally the more substantial reward of colonel 
and inspector-general.*° The promise of promotion won others 
to this coalition. Colonel Bennet Riley, the hero of Contreras, 
succumbed and was rewarded, so Scott believed, with the brevet 
of major general and the command of California.” 

Scott had complained repeatedly of misstatements in the battle 
reports of both Pillow and Worth when a letter attributed to 
Pillow, but published over the signature of “Leonidas,” appeared 
in the New Orleans Delta. It assigned all the credit for the vic- 
tories of Contreras and Chapultepec to Pillow and predicted that 
they would “stand unparalleled in the history of the world.”** This 
letter, moreover, ridiculed the armistice of August and indicated 
that both of these generals had bitterly opposed it. The repeated 
references to the “brave and gallant” Pillow were too much for 
Scott. He issued a general order directed at these officers to pre- 
vent the repetition of such offenses. 

Trist was quickly caught in the whirl of this dissension. He was 
on good terms with Scott and at the same time was still in high 
standing with the administration. “Between these two facts,” he 
recorded, “stood Gideon J. Pillow.” Both Pillow and Worth had 

55 U.S. Grant, Personal Memoirs of U.S. Grant (2 vols., New York, 1895), I, 94. 

56 Scott, Memoirs, II, 416-17. 

57 [bid., 417. 

58 New Orleans Delta, September 10, 1847, MS. copy to Trist from James L. 


Freaner, September 25, 1847, in Trist Papers. See also Senate Ex. Docs., 30 Cong., 
1 Sess., No. 65 (Serial No. 510), 320. 
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shown considerable interest in Trist as well as in his mission. . 
When Pillow suddenly found himself in a serious quarrel with 
Scott, he sought to avoid the consequences by securing the 
“friendly services” of Trist. He wrote to Trist in October: “Will 
Mr. Trist do me the favour of calling to see me. I wish to see 
him specially. Please say when you can call in.”* The general 
even intimated to Trist that any aid from him would bring an 
appointment from the President. The commissioner, however, 
believed Pillow to be a “barefaced impostor” and refused to inter- 
cede. Both Scott and General James Shields, Trist wrote later, 
warned him of an impending attack from the administration: 
“You don’t know what party-spirit is capable of. They will tor- 
ture you. They will put you on the rack.” 

Pillow repudiated the “Leonidas” letter and was again amply 
upheld by the administration. Wrote the Washington Union: 
“General Pillow has been twice falsely charged with writing his 
own praises. As if, indeed, the pen of impartial history would not 
render full justice to his splendid services to his country.”""* When 
Scott finally placed the three officers under arrest and requested 
a court-martial for their trial, Pillow injected a breath of scandal 
into the dispute and brought it before the administration. In a 
letter to the President he so recounted the conversation at a July 
conference of officers at Puebla as to imply that Trist and Scott 
had attempted to bribe Santa Anna. Polk was infuriated. He 
wrote: “The whole cabinet and myself condemned the proceed- 
ings unqualifiedly, and resolved to have the matter investigated.” 
The President was convinced that Pillow was being abused be- 
cause of his friendship for the administration. His chief concern 
was to prevent Pillow’s name from becoming associated with the 
Santa Anna intrigue of July.“ Shortly thereafter Shields arrived 
in Washington and offered some comfort to Polk by defending 
Pillow’s bravery and gallantry. But he informed the President 
that Trist had not been present at the ill-fated conference and 


59 Pillow to Trist, October 9, 1847, in Trist Papers. 

60 Notes, 1848, in Trist Papers. 

61 Washington Union, November 2, 1847. 

62 Quaife, Diary of Polk, 111, 246, 251, 263. Pillow wrote to Polk on October 28, 
but this letter has never been found. 


63 [bid., 253; Polk to Pillow, December 19, 1847, in Polk Letter Books. 
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that no bribe had been intended.* The President was not con- 
vinced; he awaited further details from Pillow. 

Before the end of December the Secretary of War brought more 
shocking news—the charges of Scott against Pillow, Worth, and 
Duncan. Quite naturally, the administration turned on Scott. 
The charges, concluded Polk, stemmed from the general’s “vanity 
and tyrannical temper” and his “want of prudence and common 
sense.” He believed Scott to be jealous of the Democratic gen- 
erals because he had not been made the exclusive hero of the 
war in the American press.” Within two weeks the President 
issued orders relieving Scott of his command and substituting a 
court of inquiry for the court-martial. Buchanan warned him that 
this creation of a less severe court would be interpreted by the 
Whigs as a show of favoritism towards his political friends. Even 
the British minister observed that it would be difficult thereafter 
for the administration to satisfy its opposition that party consid- 
erations did not govern its relations with Scott. In February, 
1848, Scott received his new instructions and immediately gave 
the command of his army to General Butler. 

Trist was rejected as completely as Scott. His reconciliation 
with the general had made him a very dangerous member of the 
administration's household, and it aroused increasing disapproval 
in Washington. The President, therefore, interpreted Trist’s re- 
fusal to pour oil on troubled waters as a personal affront. Wrote 
the irate Polk on December 30: “Mr. Trist, from all I can learn, 
has lent himself to Gen'l Scott and is his mere tool, and seems to 
be employed in ministering to his malignant passions, in perse- 
cuting Gen’'l Pillow and others who are supposed to be friendly 
to me.’ Trist’s decision to remain in Mexico threw what was 
left of party rancor against him, for he appeared to be acting on 
the advice of Scott. When Polk learned of it early in January, 
he recognized only one explanation: “He seems to have entered 

64 Quaife, Diary of Polk, 111, 262-63. 

5 [bid., 266-67. 

66 Marcy to Scott, January 13, 1848, in Marcy Papers; Quaife, Diary of Polk, 
III, 293; Crampton to Palmerston, January 27, 1848, Public Record Office, Foreign 
Office, America, Vol. CDLXXX (Justin H. Smith Transcripts, Manuscripts Division, 


New York Public Library, Vol. III). Polk actually removed one member of the 


court when he learned that the officer was a friend of Trist. See Quaife, Diary of 
Polk, 111, 301. 


87 Ibid., 266-67. 
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into all Scott’s hatred of the administration, and to be lending 
himself to all Scott’s evil purposes. He may, I fear, greatly em- 
barrass the Government.”** He termed Trist’s lengthy explanation 
of December 6 “arrogant, impudent, and very insulting to his 
Government, and even personally offensive to the President.” His 
reasoning was repetitious. “It is manifest to me,” he recorded, 
“that he has become the tool of Gen’l Scott and his menial instru- 
ment, and that the paper was written at Scott’s instance and 
dictation.” 

Strangely enough, Polk took no immediate action against Trist, 
although he knew throughout the month of January that Trist 
was engaged in negotiations. Jefferson Davis informed Polk be- 
fore the end of December that intelligence from Mexico indicated 
that an American commissioner could then conclude a peace with 
Mexico.” On the following day the Washington Union published 
a report from “Mustang” of the New Orleans Delta, dated Decem- 
ber 13, that Trist would probably return to the United States with 
a treaty. Mexican commissioners, he noted, had already arrived 
at the capital to confer with Trist. “Whether they have succeeded, 
no person as yet is apprized,” he observed, “but I hope, for the 
interests of our country that he will, if he is so enabled, go home 
with the treaty in his pocket."™' Rumors of Trist’s negotiations 
mounted in volume throughout the month of January. Editors 
found themselves puzzled, however, by Polk’s reticence to speak 
out on this subject. They knew that Trist was already in dis- 
repute, yet the administration refused to condemn his negotiations 
publicly. “This discrepancy ought to be cleared up,” chided the 
New York Herald. “It belongs to the personal character of the 
President and his cabinet to have it done.” Continued silence 
might prove embarrassing to the administration if the treaty were 
based on Trist’s original instructions.” 

68 [bid., 283, 286. 

69 Tbid., 300-301. 

70 On December 31 Jefferson Davis and Lewis Cass called on the President and 
suggested that he confer the power of negotiation on some person immediately to 
conclude a treaty with Mexico. Ibid., 269-70. 

71 Washington Union, January 1, 1848. 

72 New York Herald, January 27, 1848. The Herald stated: “Where there is so 
much smoke, there ought to be some fire. These rumors have continued from day 


to day for the last three weeks, and must mean something of some importance, in 
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In his perplexity Polk concluded simply that Trist and Scott had 
conspired to embarrass him. Not until late in January, however, 
did he finally address an order to Butler to terminate any negotia- 
tion in which Trist might be engaged."* Even then Buchanan 
warned that such a letter might commit the administration to the 
rejection of a very desirable settlement.” 

Following a close scrutiny of the treaty, Polk accepted it with 
both hands. He never again recognized Trist publicly or pri- 
vately, but he showed no inclination to disqualify the product of 
Trist’s endeavors, for the treaty contained the indemnity clauses 
he required. The New York Herald predicted with truth that 
Polk would be content with the “dazzling object of his ambition,” 
California and New Mexico.” The administration might feel cha- 
grin at Trist’s insubordination, observed the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, but it would “ultimately swallow its disappointment, and 
California and New Mexico at the same time.””* But Polk’s hatred 
of Trist continued. “Mr. Trist has acted very badly,” he recalled 
upon the receipt of the document from Buchanan. Three weeks 
later he wrote, “Trist has proved himself to be an impudent and 
unqualified scoundrel.”""* The treaty became the law of the land, 
but the President refused to compensate its author for his expenses 
in Mexico. Observed Thomas Hart Benton regretfully: “Cer- 
tainly those who served the government well in the war with 
Mexico, fared badly with the administration. . . . Trist, who 
made the treaty which secured the objects of the war, and re- 
leased the administration from its dangers, was recalled and dis- 
missed.”** 

Polk gladly accepted the fruits of Trist’s diplomacy to rid him- 
Washington correspondent wrote: “There is no direct proof that Mr. Trist has 
made a treaty, but there is abundance of circumstantial evidence, sufficiently strong 
to convince the most sceptical that a treaty has been made.” New York Herald, 
February 9, 1848. 

73 Polk revealed in his diary his confusion over Trist’s actions: “The Conduct of 
Mr. Trist and Gen’l Scott, who seem to have entered into a conspiracy to embarrass 
the Government, gives me great anxiety. They have proved themselves to be 
wholly unworthy of the positions which they hold, and I most heartily wish they 
were both out of Mexico.” Quaife, Diary of Polk, II, 312-17; Marcy to Butler, 
January 26, 1848, in Marcy Papers. 

74 Quaife, Diary of Polk, Ill, 313, 316. 

7 New York Herald, February 3, 1848. 

76 New Orleans Picayune, February 16, 1848; Washington Union, February 
23, 1848. 

77 Quaife, Diary of Polk, Il, 357-58. 

78 Thomas Hart Benton, Thirty Years View (2 vols., New York, 1856), II, 710. 
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self of a politically dangerous war. By 1848 the administration 
had extended the war so long that peace had become a prime 
requisite. It had learned to its dismay that it could acquire no 
territory from Mexico through a little war. “It was not brief, 
cheap, and bloodless,” observed Benton, “it had become long, 
costly, and sanguinary.”*® Yet Polk illogically condemned the 
very deliberations which extricated him from this embarrassing 
conflict. In fact, he did nothing to stop Trist’s efforts until the 
end of January, 1848, less than a week before the treaty was 
signed and a full month after the rumors of Trist’s negotiations 
began to flood the American press. The administration was either 
insincere in its indignation at the commissioner's actions in Mexi- 
co, or it had determined in advance to avail itself of every oppor- 
tunity for peace, even the efforts of its rejected commissioner. 
Certain critics of the Polk administration even believed that it 
purposely showed hostility toward Trist so that it could avail 
itself of the treaty without assuming any responsibility for the 
negotiations.” 

It was within the power of the President to accept both Trist 
and his treaty with a minimum of embarrassment. During the 
lengthy negotiations in Mexico the President might have recog- 
nized the actions of his agent and thus rendered them admissible 
to Congress and the American people. But Polk preferred to risk 
congressional rejection of the settlement rather than to condone 
the negotiations publicly. Trist’s decision to remain in Mexico 
considered alone should not have dictated this course of action, 
for his success in a difficult diplomatic situation proved the val- 
idity of his contentions. He assumed the risk of repudiation, but 
his negotiations had not failed. Trist’s mistake lay elsewhere. He 
made the fatal error of siding with the administration’s most dan- 
gerous political enemy, Winfield Scott. Thereafter his decision to 
remain in Mexico was viewed by the President as a revolt against 
the Democratic administration rather than an honest effort to 
establish peace with Mexico. 


7® Benton wrote: “Discontent at home was disturbing to the administration; the 
president and cabinet were struck with terrors at the great military reputations 
that were growing up. Peace was the only escape from so many dangers, and it 
was gladly seized upon to end the war which had disappointed all calculations.” 
Ibid. 

8° See Martin Van Buren, Jr., to Van Buren, February 3, 1848, in Van Buren 
Papers. 
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The Genesis of the 


Baltimore Ironworks 


By KEACH JOHNSON 


HE BALTIMORE IRONWORKS WAS FOUNDED IN 1731 WHEN 
five of Maryland’s principal citizens—Daniel Dulany, Dr. Charles 
Carroll, Benjamin Tasker, Charles Carroll of Annapolis (or Dough- 
oregan ), and the latter’s brother, Daniel Carroll—entered into a 
partnership to build a furnace on the Patapsco River and produce 
iron. This was the beginning of the Baltimore Company which 
steadily expanded the scope of its operations during the next 
fifty years and became one of the largest and most successful 
industrial organizations in eighteenth-century America. In 1764 
Charles Carroll described the Baltimore Ironworks as “a very 
growing Estate” which included “the Most Convenient Furnaces 
in America,” two forges with a third under construction, 150 
slaves, and thirty thousand acres of land.’ Stating that his annual 
return from the works was not less than £400 sterling, Charles 
Carroll valued his fifth share at £ 10,000.* 

Iron had been produced in the colonies for almost a century 
before the Baltimore Company was formed. During the seven- 

1 Charles Carroll to his son, January 9, 1764, in “Extracts from the Carroll 
Papers,” in Maryland Historical Magazine (Baltimore, 1906- ), XII (1917), 27. 
These extracts comprise correspondence between Charles Carroll and his son, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Extending from about 1750 to 1775, the letters 
deal mainly with personal and political matters and refer only incidentally to the 
affairs of the Baltimore Company. 

2 Ibid. The fact that Benjamin Tasker’s fifth share was sold in 1765 for £5,200 
suggests that perhaps Charles Carroll exaggerated the value of the Baltimore Iron- 
works. It should be pointed out, however, that 1765 was a time of general de- 
pression and low values. Furthermore, Charles Carroll's valuation was substan- 
tiated by a later estimate made by Daniel Dulany, Jr. Writing at the close of the 
Revolutionary War, Dulany declared that a tenth share of the Baltimore I[ron- 


works was worth, “at a moderate Estimate,” £7,000 sterling. It is probable, there- 
fore, that Charles Carroll’s valuation was sound. Charles A. Barker, The Back- 
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teenth century, however, colonial ironmasters were hampered by 
unfavorable conditions such as Indian attacks and lack of capi- 
tal. As a result, the progress of the colonial iron industry was 
halting and uncertain until after the close of Queen Anne’s War 
when it entered a period of rapid expansion. 

During the half-century following the Treaty of Utrecht, iron- 
works were established in all but one or two of the thirteen 
colonies. The production of iron played an increasingly impor- 
tant role in colonial economy, as blast furnaces were built to 
smelt the ore into pig iron and forges were established to refine 
the pigs and hammer them into bars. Before the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War, 82 blast furnaces and 175 forges had been 
built in the American colonies. The remarkable expansion of 
the industry was, of course, accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in production. It has been estimated that the annual 
output rose from 1,500 tons in 1700 to about 30,000 tons in 1775, 
one seventh of the world’s production. On the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, therefore, the colonies ranked as one of the world’s impor- 
tant producers of iron.* 

Maryland played a leading role in the growth of the American 
iron industry during the eighteenth century. The industry took 
root there, as in most of the other colonies, during the period 
following 1713. Starting slowly, it picked up momentum during 
the thirties and forties and grew steadily up to the time of the 
Revolution. In 1732, for example, there was only one ironworks 
in the colony, although two or three more were under construc- 
tion.” In 1749, however, Governor Samuel Ogle informed the 
ground of the Revolution in Maryland (New Haven, 1940), 37, 108; Daniel Dulany 
to George Fitzhugh, November 11, 1783, in “Extracts from the Dulany Papers,” in 
Maryland Historical Magazine, XVI (1921), 47. 

8 Arthur C. Bining, British Regulation of the Colonial Iron Industry (Phila- 
delphia, 1933), 5-14. 

4 Ibid., 14-24, 26, 29, 122. Bining asserts that there were more furnaces and 
forges in America at the end of the colonial period than there were in England 
and Wales combined and that the average output of the American furnaces and 
forges was equal to that of the English ironworks. Ibid., 24-30. It is possible that 
he has underestimated both the number of English furnaces and forges and their 
average output. Cf. Thomas S. Ashton, Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution 
(Manchester, 1924), 235-38. 

5“A Short Account of the Province of Maryland Anno 1732,” enclosed in letter 
from William Janssen (Secretary to Lord Baltimore) to Alured Popple (Secretary 


to Commissioners of Trade and Plantations), February 23, 1732/33, in Archives 
of Maryland (Baltimore, 1883- ), XXXVII (1917), 589. 
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Board of Trade that Maryland contained eight furnaces and nine 
forges together with “a great many” iron mines, several of which 
were “very good.”* The construction of ironworks continued dur- 
ing the next twenty-five years, the colony boasting seventeen 
furnaces and eighteen forges on the eve of the Revolution. By 
1775, in other words, Maryland had become a leader in the pro- 
duction of colonial iron, possessing approximately one fifth of 
the furnaces and about one tenth of the forges that had been 
erected in the thirteen colonies. Only Pennsylvania had more 
furnaces, while Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Massachusetts 
were the only colonies that surpassed Maryland in number of 
forges." 

English ironmasters, capitalists, and merchants started the iron 
industry in Maryland. During the decade after Queen Anne’s 
War, this group, which came to be known as the Principio Com- 
pany, built ironworks in Cecil County at the head of Chesapeake 
Bay.* Although it is difficult to determine when these works were 
erected, the Principio Company had begun operations at least as 
early as 1718, for in that year the company shipped three tons of 
bar iron to England, the first to be exported from the colonies to 
the mother country.’ In all probability, the construction of these 
works was completed some time between 1720 and 1725. In any 


6 Ogle to Board of Trade, December 13, 1749, ibid., XXVIII (1908), 469. 

7 Bining, British Regulation, 26, 29. It should be noted that the manufacture 
of ironware in Maryland lagged behind the production of pig and bar iron. Gov- 
ernor Ogle reported in 1750 that there was only one plating forge in the colony 
and “not a mill or Engine for slitting and rolling of Iron, nor a Furnace for making 
Steel erected in this Province.” Certificate enclosed in letter of Ogle to Lords Com- 
missioners for Trade and Plantations, September 24, 1750, in Archives of Mary- 
land, XXVIII (1908), 485. 

In view of the fact that Maryland was a leading producer of crude iron, why 
did she lag behind in the manufacture of ironware? The answer to this question 
probably lies in her devotion to tobacco and in the fact that she had no commer- 
cial or industrial centers able to supply the labor, management, and markets nec- 
essary for the development of manufacturing. In a letter to Edmund Quincy of 
Boston, Dr. Carroll explained that the Baltimore Company did not manufacture 
“potts skilletts or such kind” because Maryland lacked “the Industry or number 
of People to Create it wch you have in your Colony.” Dr. Carroll to Edmund 
Quincy, July 9, 1748, in “Extracts from the Account and Letter Books of Dr. 
Charles Carroll,” in Maryland Historical Magazine, XXII (1927), 374-75. 

8 For an account of the Principio Company, see William G. Whitely, “The Prin- 
cipio Company,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography ( Philadel- 
phia, 1876- ), XI (1887), 63-68, 190-98, 288-95; and Earl Chapin May, Prin- 
cipio to Wheeling, 1715-1945 (New York, 1945), 1-38. 

® Bining, British Regulation, 16; May, Principio to Wheeling, 13. 
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event, the furnace and forge which the company erected on Prin- 
cipio Creek, a small stream emptying into the head of Chesapeake 
Bay midway between the mouths of the Susquehanna and North- 
east rivers, and the forge which it built on the Northeast River 
were the first to be established in Maryland."® 

The Principio Company steadily enlarged its operations, ac- 
quiring title to thousands of acres of land and building additional 
furnaces. By 1751 the company owned and operated four fur- 
naces and two forges. In addition to the original furnace and the 
two forges in the Principio-Northeast area, the company owned 
the Kingsbury and Lancashire furnaces in Baltimore County, 
Maryland, and the Accokeek furnace in Virginia.'' The Principio 
Company had become one of the largest producers of iron in the 
thirteen colonies. 

The growth of the company was facilitated by the benevolent 
attitude of the government of Maryland, which took steps to 
promote the development of the iron industry. “An Act for the 
Encouragement of an Iron Manufacture” was passed by the 
assembly in 1719 and approved by the governor. The act pro- 
vided that any individual or group desiring to obtain uncultivated 
land contiguous to “any Run of Water” in order to set up an iron- 
works might “purchase a Writ out of Chancery,” directing the 
sheriff of the county to determine “by the Oath of Twelve men” 
whether it would be injurious to the lord proprietor “or others” 
to grant one hundred acres of the land in question to those ob- 
taining the writ. In addition to deciding the question of damage, 
the sheriff and the twelve men whom he empaneled were to 
determine the value of the land. If, upon return of the writ, the 
owner of the land refused to build an ironworks, it was to be law- 
ful for the lord proprietor to grant one hundred acres of the land 
to those desiring to produce iron, the owner to be compensated 

10 Whitely, “The Principio Company,” 66, 196. Whitely believes that these 
works were built about 1720. May, however, quotes a letter written by John 


England, whom the company had sent to Maryland to manage its affairs, which 
shows that the furnace was still under construction in 1723. May, Principio to 
Wheeling, 17-18. 

11 Whitely, “The Principio Company,” 196. At one time some of the partners 
in the Principio Company considered building a forge in New Jersey but aban- 
doned this plan in order to develop more fully their properties in Virginia. William 
Chetwynd to John England, October 5, 1725, August 19, 1726, in Additional MSS. 
29600, Transcripts of British Records ( Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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for the loss of his property in accordance with the valuation set 
forth in the writ. Before issuing this grant, however, Lord Balti- 
more was to require the ironmasters to give bond for one hundred 
pounds sterling as a guarantee that they would begin to build an 
ironworks within six months and would complete it within four 
years. Laborers at the works were to be exempt “from the paying 
of Levies” for the first four years of their employment, provided 
their number did not exceed eighty. If the ironmasters failed 
to produce pig iron “fit for Transportation” within seven years 
after they acquired the land, it was to revert to the original 
owner."* 

The act points to an awakening interest in the potentialities 
of tle iron industry in Maryland. Additional evidence of this is 
furnished by the letters of Philemon Lloyd, one of the judges of 
the land office and a prominent figure in the public life of the 
province. Keenly aware of the economic possibilities of western 
Maryland, Lloyd was particularly interested in the discovery and 
opening up of mines.’* Writing to Lord Baltimore in 1722 about 
a mine on the Susquehanna River—presumably a copper mine— 
Lloyd declared that “the Mine upon the Susquehanna hath made 
such a Noise in the World, tht. the Woods are now full of Mine 
Hunters.” A few days later he wrote that “Great numbers of 
Mines or tokens of Mine[s] are ffound,” adding, however, that it 
was difficult to find “the Principal Veins,” a difficulty which he 
attributed to the “Ignorance of the Miners.” Although Lloyd was 
more interested in lead, tin, and copper than he was in iron, which 

12 Archives of Maryland, XXXIII (1913), 467-69. Further evidence of Lord 
Baltimore’s desire to encourage the production of iron in Maryland is contained in 
his instructions to Nicholas Lowe, his agent and receiver-general. Writing to Lowe 
in 1722, Lord Baltimore directed him not to lease any part of Susquehanna Manor 
without his further orders, “having some thoughts to Grant out the Inheritance 
of some parts thereof to the People that are Carrying on the Iron works there- 
abouts [the Principio Company?].” A year later he wrote Lowe that “the Pro- 
prietors of the Iron Works” had informed him that it would be “inconvenient” 
for them to comply with the conditions which he had offered them, that is, plant- 
ing a certain number of apple trees and clearing only as much land as they were 
able to cultivate. Therefore, he directed Lowe to lease “to the said Proprietors” 
one thousand acres “of the meanest and poorest Lands” in Susquehanna Manor 
“which Lye most Convenient for Carrying on their said Works” without requiring 
them to live up to either of the above conditions but subject to other requirements 
which applied to the leasing of the manor. Lord Baltimore to Nicholas Lowe, 
December 5, 1722, February 25, 1723, ibid., XXXVIII (1918), 432-33. 


18 William B. Marye, “Patowmeck Above Ye Inhabitants,” in Maryland His- 
torical Magazine, XXX (1935), 2. 
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he described as being “more or less all over the Country,”™* his 
letters suggest that the leaders of the province were coming to 
realize that their fortunes were not necessarily limited to tobacco, 
The stage was set for the entrance of the Baltimore Company. 

Unlike the Principio Company, the Baltimore Company was 
a native enterprise. Financed with local capital, the Baltimore 
Ironworks was the first locally owned and operated ironworks 
to be built in Maryland, a fact which testifies to the energy and 
enterprise of its founders. 

The members of the Baltimore Company typified the small 
group of planters, merchants, and speculators who became in- 
creasingly active and powerful during the eighteenth century and 
imparted a new vigor to colonial economic life through their 
efforts to find fresh outlets for the investment of their capital. 
Daniel Dulany, Benjamin Tasker, and the Carrolls were in the 
vanguard of this movement. They were pioneers who threw off 
the bonds of custom, broke away from Maryland’s century-old 
reliance on tobacco, and opened up new economic frontiers. They 
were men of broad and diversified interests which touched every 
phase of Maryland life, the capital which they put into the Balkti- 
more Company being drawn from a variety of sources, such as 
land, trade, public life, the professions, and moneylending. Thus, 
Dr. Carroll shipped tobacco to London, sold lumber and pro- 
visions in Barbados in exchange for sugar and rum, sought to find 
outlets for iron and other Maryland products in Massachusetts 
and Virginia, erected a shipyard at his plantation on the Patapsco 
River to build ships for sale in England, owned and operated a 
furnace in Baltimore County (in addition to his share in the Balti- 
more Ironworks), experimented with the manufacture of hemp, 
and invested heavily in land.** So extensive did Dr. Carroll’s 

14 Philemon Lloyd to Lord Baltimore and Co-partners, July 19, 28, 1722, in 
“The Calvert Papers, Number Two,” in Maryland Historical Society, Fund Publi- 
cation No. 34 (Baltimore, 1894), 25-26, 40-41. 

15 “Extracts from the Account and Letter Books of Dr. Charles Carroll,” in 
Maryland Historical Magazine, XVIII-XXVII (1923-1932), passim. These ex- 
tracts are the best source of information available on Dr. Carroll’s activities as a 
businessman. They begin in 1716 soon after Dr. Carroll came to Maryland and, 
with the exception of the period from 1734 to 1742, continue without interrup- 
tion until his death in 1755. Remarkably full and complete, they throw a flood of 
light on Dr. Carroll's numerous ventures and are an invaluable source of informa- 


tion for all phases of economic life in Maryland during the first half of the eight- 
eenth century. 
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enterprises become that he retired from the practice of medicine 
in order to devote all of his time to them. “For some years after 
his coming hither,” his obituary stated, “he followed the Practice 
of Physic, with good Success; but laying that aside, he applied 
himself to more extensive Schemes of Trade and Merchandise, by 
which he amassed a very considerable Fortune.”'® 

In 1754 Dr. Carroll valued his estate, together with that of his 
son, at £15,000 sterling. He estimated that the land, slaves, and 
stock owned by his son would be worth £2,000 sterling when- 
ever a proper price could be obtained for tobacco, and he ap- 
praised his own estate at £10,000 sterling plus £5,000 provincial 
currency. Dr. Carroll did not itemize his own wealth except to 
say that it consisted of land, slaves, and loans amounting to £818 
sterling and £4,000 provincial currency which were based on 
bonds, mortgages, and other forms of security. Land probably 
made up the bulk of Dr. Carroll’s estate, as he patented 28,480 
acres in western Maryland alone.” 

Despite Dr. Carroll’s economic success, his means were modest 
in comparison with those of the other members of the company. 
Charles and Daniel Carroll, distant cousins of Dr. Carroll, be- 
longed to one of the great landowning families of the province, 
their father possessing about sixty thousand acres of land at the 
time of his death in 1720.'* Little is known about Daniel Carroll 
who died soon after the Baltimore Company was formed. Charles 
Carroll, however, was very successful in adding to his inheritance 
by acquiring more land, leasing his extensive holdings to tenants, 
and lending money on a large scale. Stating in 1764 that his 
annual net income was at least £1,800, Charles Carroll estimated 
that his estate was worth £88,380, itemizing this valuation as 
follows:*® 


40,000 acre of land at 20s sterling an acre £40,000 
A fifth share of the Baltimore Ironworks 10,000 


16 Obituary in Maryland Gazette, October 2, 1755, quoted in R. Bruce Harley, 
“Dr. Charles Carroll—Land Speculator, 1730-1755,” ibid., XLVI (1951), 94. 

17 Jhbid., 106; Dr. Carroll to William Black, May 8, 1754, in “Extracts from the 
Account and Letter Books of Dr. Charles Carroll,” loc. cit., XXVII (1932), 218; 
Dr. Carroll to his son, May 8, 1754, ibid., 221. 

18 Kate Mason Rowland, Life and Correspondence of Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton (2 vols., New York, 1898), I, 6, 11. 

19 Charles Carroll to his son, January 9, 1764, in “Extracts from the Carroll 
Papers,” 27. 
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Two lots in Annapolis “with the Houses thereon” 4,000 

285 slaves, each worth, on an average, £30 sterling 8,550 

Cattle, horses, other stock, and tools 1,000 

Silver household plate 600 

Loans out at interest as of 1762 24,230 9s 7d 
£88,380 9s 7d 


No figures are available to show how much Benjamin Tasker 
and Daniel Dulany were worth, but they were two of the wealth- 
iest and most influential men in Maryland. Enjoying the favor of 
Lord Baltimore, the two men were powerful members of the inner 
circle which governed the colony, holding most of the important 
offices in the province during the course of their long and dis- 
tinguished careers. Tasker was appointed agent and receiver- 
general,*’ presided over the provincial council for a number of 
years, and, following Governor Ogle’s death in 1752, served as 
acting governor of the province from May 4, 1752, to August 10, 
1753.7! 

Daniel Dulany also served as a member of the provincial coun- 
cil and as receiver-general. He was, moreover, one of the leading 
lawyers in Maryland. In addition to enjoying a large and profit- 
able private practice, he held the offices of attorney-general, 
commissary-general (judge of probate), and judge of the ad- 
miralty court. The colony's principal speculator in western land, 
he established the town of Frederick and brought in German 
immigrants to settle his holdings in western Maryland. When 
Dulany died in 1753 he owned over 47,000 acres of land, of which 
forty thousand lay in Frederick County, the westernmost county 
in the province.” 

Fortified as they were by wealth and influence, Dulany, Tasker, 
and the Carrolls were in a strategic position from which to survey 
the economic scene and take advantage of any developments 
which appeared promising. It is not clear when the five men 

*° The receiver-general was in charge of the proprietary revenues and was one 
of the most powerful officials in the colony. 

21 Maryland Historical Society, Fund Publication No. 34, preface; Archives of 
Maryland, XXVIII (1908), 537-38, XXXI (1911), 3. 

22 Richard H. Spencer, “Hon. Daniel Dulany, 1685-1753,” in Maryland His- 
torical Magazine, XIII (1918), 22; Barker, Background of the Revolution in Mary- 


land, 23-24; Paul H. Giddens, “The Public Career of Horatio Sharpe, Governor of 
Maryland, 1753-1769” (Ph.D. dissertation, State University of Iowa, 1930). 
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first became interested in producing iron, but it is evident that 
they did not form the Baltimore Company without considerable 
planning and preparation. The fact that between 1728 and 1731 
Dr. Carroll bought and patented about thirteen hundred acres 
of land in the region north of the Patapsco River**—which was 
to be the principal scene of the company’s operations—is prob- 
ably more than a coincidence and suggests that the company was 
several years in the making. 

Being too prudent to launch an enterprise without first making 
a careful investigation of its possibilities, the five men utilized 
their connections with businessmen in the other colonies to learn 
as much as possible about the iron industry. Early in 1731, for 
instance, Dr. Carroll drafted a series of questions which Charles 
Carroll enclosed in a letter to Clement Plumsted, a merchant and 
ironmaster of Philadelphia. Dr. Carroll requested information on 
the following points: the dimensions of his furnace and whether 
stone or brick made the best building material; the cost of “rais- 
ing” a ton of ore; the quantity of ore and coal (charcoal )** needed 
to produce a ton of pig iron; the output of the furnace and the 
number of men needed to operate it; the cost of producing five 
hundred tons of pig iron; the cost of building a forge with one 
hammer and three hearths and the number of men required to 
operate it; the cost per ton of refining pig iron into bar iron; and 
the wages paid to the manager, clerk, founders, forgemen, colliers, 
and woodcutters.”° 

Plumsted promptly returned a detailed reply to Dr. Carroll’s 
inquiries. He wrote that the furnace in which he had invested 

23 Indentures to Dr. Carroll of Stephen Gill, April 1, 1728; Francis Gaitrell, 
June 22, 1728; Joshua George, July 9, 1728; Michael Taylor, June 13, 1730; patent 
to Barley Hill, December 5, 1728, in “Mdum of Com: Lands,” in Carroll-Mac- 
cubbin Papers ( Maryland Historical Society ); bond, Benjamin and Thomas John- 
son to Dr. Carroll, March 4, 1731, in Charles Carroll Papers, 1684-1771 ( Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress). 

“4 When colonial ironmasters talked about coal, they were referring to charcoal, 
the only fuel they used. Although the English iron industry began to use coke 
in the eighteenth century, charcoal continued to be the only fuel used in American 
blast furnaces until well into the nineteenth century. It was not until about 1840 


or later that mineral coal and coke were successfully used in the American industry. 
Arthur C. Bining, Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century ( Har- 
risburg, 1938), 71-73. 

25 Memorandum, n.d.; draft of letter, February 18, 1731, in Carroll-Maccubbin 
Papers. The memorandum is in Dr. Carroll's handwriting, and the draft is in that 
of Charles Carroll and follows the memorandum very closely. 
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was thirty feet square, of the same height, and was built of stone.” 
Turning then to the cost of production, he stated that there was 
great variation in the cost of mining the ore, declaring that it 
might be “Dear at one shilling [per ton] or cheap at Tenn Shill- 
ings.’ Everything depended on the location of the ore, whether 
it lay near the surface or deep underground.. The amount of ore 
needed to produce a ton of pig iron depended on its quality. 
Ordinarily, however, two and one half or three tons of ore made 
one ton of pig iron. The quantity of coal required was equally 
uncertain, depending on the quality of the ore, efficiency of man- 
agement, and the condition of the furnace. As a general rule, 
however, two and one half loads of coal were used in making a 
ton of pig iron, each load containing 120 bushels. Two and one 
half cords of wood were needed to produce one load of coal. The 
output of the furnace varied from time to time, but usually Plum- 
sted’s furnace averaged about a ton every twenty-four hours. In 
addition to a founder** and keeper, four or five men were needed 
to keep the furnace going, two men to supply it with ore and 
coal, and two or three to break the ore and burn it. 

Turning next to Dr. Carroll’s inquiries regarding the expense 
of producing bar iron, Plumsted declared that the cost of build- 
ing a forge was largely a question of management. He estimated 
that it might cost from three hundred to six hundred pounds. 
The number of men needed to operate a forge depended on the 

26 An eighteenth-century furnace consisted essentially of a stack, hearth, water- 
driven bellows, and casting shed. The stack was generally about twenty-five or 
thirty feet high and about twenty-five feet square at the bottom. The inner cham- 
ber of the stack was narrow at the top, wide at the center, and tapering at the 
bottom where internal buttresses or boshes were placed in order to support the 
weight of the raw materials which were put in at the top and to permit the free 
ascent of the blast which entered the stack through an opening at the bottom of 
the furnace. The blast was furnished by a bellows driven by a large water wheel. 
The hearth was a cylindrical reservoir at the bottom of the furnace, while the 
casting shed was located in front of the furnace and housed the sand molds which 
were used to cast the iron. 

When the furnace was in blast, the stack was filled continuously from the top 
with alternate layers of charcoal, ore, and limestone. As the ore melted, it dropped 
down into the hearth at the bottom of the furnace. The slag resulting from the 
action of the limestone flux on the impurities in the ore was drawn off, and the 
molten iron was run into the casting bed. Consisting of a main stream or feeder 
from the furnace and side gutters, the casting bed resembled a sow and her litter 
of sucking pigs. Hence the terms pig and sow iron. Bining, Pennsylvania Iron 
Manufacture, 77-80. 


27 The founder was a skilled workman who regulated the furnace, made the 
molds into which the molten iron was run, and cast the iron. I[bid., 81. 
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number of hearths it contained, each hearth requiring the atten- 
tion of two skilled workmen who must have several assistants. 
The cost of producing a ton of bar iron was £23 10s. Three tons 
of pig iron made a little more than two tons of bar iron. 

To the question on wages, Plumsted replied that woodcutters 
were paid twenty pence per cord, and colliers were allowed six- 
teen shillings for each load of charcoal they produced. The wages 
of the founder and keeper were thirteen shillings per ton of pig 
iron smelted by the furnace. At this rate, however, they were 
required to provide their own food. The wages of the forgemen 
were entirely a matter of individual bargaining and agreement, 
but it was customary for the company to provide them with food 
and lodging and sell them necessities at a reasonable price. These 
arrangements were required by the fact that the forgemen were 
“Generally Such Idle Drunken Fellows that otherways they would 
make no Provision and not be able to Goe on with theire Work.” 
The wages of the clerk, also determined by agreement, ranged 
from sixty to one hundred pounds per year with the company pro- 
viding food and lodging. 

Plumsted sounded a note of warning in conclusion. He em- 
phasized that the successful operation of an ironworks was so 
largely a question of honest and skillful management that it was 
impossible to lay down rules or prescribe a formula. Declaring 
that he and his associates had been tricked and cheated at every 
turn by their manager, he cautioned that “Every Branch” of the 
iron industry was open “to most Notorious Frauds and nothing 
but Industry Skill and honesty Cann Secure a Mann against theire 
Vilainys.”** 

In addition to writing Plumsted, Dr. Carroll and his colleagues 
sought information from Ralph Falkner of the Bristol Ironworks 
in Virginia.*” They requested him to recommend a mason and a 

28 Clement Plumsted to Charles Carroll, April 20, 1731, in Carroll-Maccubbin 
Papers. Plumsted estimated that he and his partners had been cheated out of a 
thousand pounds by their manager. In a subsequent letter to Dr. Carroll (Jan- 
uary 3, 1733, ibid.), he stated that he and his associates had invested £8,000 in 
their ironworks. 

29 Little is known about the Bristol Ironworks. Presumably it was owned by a 
group in Bristol, England, who employed Falkner as their manager. It apparently 
remained in operation only a relatively short time, as Dr. Carroll subsequently 


wrote that the Bristol Company had been forced to abandon the furnace which 
it had built in Virginia because of lack of ore. Dr. Carroll to his son (Charles), 
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founder capable of building a furnace and asked for information 
on a number of points ranging from the best kind of material to 
use in building a hearth to the cost of making a ton of pig iron.” 

Falkner was circumspect in his reply, writing that he doubted 
whether there was a mason in Virginia capable of building a fur- 
nace. The only one he knew of was William Taylor, an English- 
man who had assisted in the construction of the ironworks which 
a Mr. Chiswell and his associates had erected at Fredericksville. 
Falkner had employed Taylor to put in a hearth and had found 
him drunken and lazy. Taylor might be able to build a furnace 
if carefully supervised but otherwise could not be trusted. Good 
founders were equally scarce. James Rawlings had worked as a 
founder at the Bristol Furnace and had also served Colonel Alex- 
ander Spotswood"! and Chiswell. Although he had a reputation 
as an excellent workman, he was quite stubborn, being of “a very 
Refractory Temper.” He might be satisfactory until a better 
founder could be hired. 

Falkner was equally cautious in dealing with the question of 
building materials. He had heard that in western England clay 
was used for the inwalls of hearths, probably because their blasts 
were very short and clay was cheaper than hearthstones. He 
thought, however, that clay would not be satisfactory for that 
purpose, as it would “not endure the Fire when frequently 
Batter’d by Throwing in of the Ore & Co[al].” A hearth could be 
purchased in Bristol for about eighteen pounds. Falkner agreed 
with Plumsted that the cost of production was largely a question 
of management, adding that he knew of one case in which more 


n.d. (probably January or February, 1753), in “Extracts from the Account and 
Letter Books of Dr. Charles Carroll,” loc. cit., XXV (1930), 68, 75. 

30 Copy of a letter to Ralph Falkner “at Bristol Iron Works Virginia,” n.d., in 
Carroll-Maccubbin Papers. This copy is in Dr. Carroll’s handwriting and was 
probably written on January 26, 1733. 

31 Colonel Alexander Spotswood, who served as lieutenant-governor of Virginia 
from 1710 to 1722, laid the foundation for the iron industry in that colony. The 
London Company had attempted to make iron, but the furnace it built at Falling 
Creek near Jamestown was destroyed by the Indians in 1622. No further attempt 
was made to produce iron in Virginia until Spotswood built a furnace at Ger- 
manna on the Rapidanna River about 1716. Spotswood’s interest in the colonial 
iron industry and the steps he took to promote it quite possibly played an impor- 
tant part in the formation of the Principio Company and the beginning of the 
industry in Maryland. Kathleen Bruce, Virginia Irot. Manufacture in the Slave 
Era (New York, 1931), 6-11; see also Bining, British Regulation, 39, 46, 49. 
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efficient management had reduced the cost from £4 17s to 23 10s 
per ton. 

In conclusion, Falkner told his friends that he thought they had 
a good chance to succeed in their undertaking. If the reports 
which he had heard were true, their ore was conveniently located, 
and they had ready access to shipping, both of which were im- 
portant considerations. If they managed their ironworks prop- 
erly, he saw no reason why it should not be the most profitable 
of any in that part of the country. He warned them, however, to 
be on their guard against “Pretenders.”™ 

Utilizing the information obtained from Plumsted and Falkner 
plus the results of his own investigations, Dr. Carroll began to 
estimate the cost of making pig and bar iron. He concluded that 
a ton of pig iron would cost £23 1s 6d, breaking this figure down 
as follows: 


£ s d 
3 tons of ore at 6s per ton 0 18 O 
11% loads of coal at 15s per load 1 oa 
“Allowance to the furnace” 0 5 90 
Wages of the founder 0 10 O 
Allowance for clerk, manager, and laborers 0 5 0 
Baskets, barrows, etc. 0 1 0O 

£3 ls 6d 


He placed the cost of producing a ton of bar iron at a little more 
than £12, allowing £7 for two tons of pig iron, about £1 10s 
for coal, and more than £2 for the wages of the hammermen, 
finers, and other workmen at the forge.** 

Dr. Carroll then figured the cost of building a furnace and 
operating it for eighteen months. Assuming that five hundred 
tons of pig iron might be produced during this period, he esti- 
mated that the total cost would be £5,615 currency,** which he 
itemized as follows: 

82 Ralph Falkner to Charles Carroll, February 20, 1733, in Carroll-Maccubbin 
— The finers melted the pig iron and worked it into a lump called a “half-bloom” 
which was placed under a hammer and drawn into bars by the hammermen. The 


iron was heated and hammered two or three times in order to remove impurities. 
Bining, Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture, 83-85. 


84 Currency or current money was the term applied to the foreign coins which 
circulated in Maryland as distinct from the English sterling coins. When the pro- 
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A furnace 24 by 26 feet £ 798 
Buildings: a house, warehouse, stable, kitchen, coal house, etc. 300 
Flatboats, carts, and one sloop to be used in carrying ore 

and other supplies 208 
Land 1,716 
24 cows and 24 horses plus fodder 316 
26 Negroes at £30 each 780 
Bedding, pots, pans, food, etc., for the Negroes 148 
Bedding and furniture for “the white people” 60 
Axes, spades, shovels, and other tools 50 
Wages of the white personnel: captain of the sloop, clerk, 

manager, Overseers, miners, colliers, carters, etc. 539 


Wages of the founder for “running” 500 tons of pig iron at 


10s per ton 250 
Shipping charges on 500 tons of pig iron at 10s per ton 250 
“Incident charges” 200 

£5,615 


To offset these expenditures, Dr. Carroll estimated that 500 
tons of pig iron would bring about £8 sterling per ton which 
would amount to £4,000 sterling or £5,333 currency. Appar- 
ently, therefore, he reached the optimistic conclusion that an 
ironworks would pay for itself in about two years. 

Evidently well satisfied with the results of their investigations, 
Dulany, Tasker, and the Carrolls entered into a formal agreement 
on October 1, 1731, to form a partnership to be known as the 
Baltimore Company. The company was to be capitalized at 
£3,500 sterling, each of the partners to contribute one fifth of 
that sum. This capital was to be used to buy land along the 
Patapsco River, to construct a furnace on Gwynns Falls or a 
branch of the latter known as Charles his Run, to erect such 
other buildings as were needed, and to purchase supplies. The 


vince issued £90,000 in paper bills in 1733, the term was applied to the new paper 
money. In both cases—whether applied to foreign coins or the paper money of 
Maryland—currency was less valuable than sterling, the pound currency, as a 
general rule, being worth only about two thirds or three fourths as much as the 
pound sterling. Clarence P. Gould, Money and Transportation in Maryland, 1720- 
1765 (Baltimore, 1915), 29-32. 

85 Unsigned memorandum in Dr. Carroll’s handwriting, n.d., in Carroll-Mac- 
cubbin Papers. 
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five partners were to share equally the cost of operating the com- 
pany, and each was to receive one fifth of the profit.** 

One of the first acts of the partners was to appoint Dr. Carroll 
manager, in which capacity he served for about a year and a 
half.** In accepting this responsibility, Dr. Carroll agreed to su- 
pervise the construction and operation of the furnace; to direct 
the building of the dam and the cutting of the race to carry 
water from the dam to the furnace wheel; to employ workmen 
and to discharge them when necessary; to inspect the books kept 
by the clerk to ensure that the company’s accounts were properly 
kept; to supervise the overseers of the miners, woodcutters, and 
colliers; to keep a record of the amount of wood cut and the 
quantity of coal and iron brought to the furnace; to give an ac- 
count of the provisions on hand whenever he was asked to do so; 
to give at least three-months advance notice of the need of pro- 
visions to afford ample time for their cheap purchase; to make 
payments whenever possible in goods from the company’s store 
and to consult the company whenever it was necessary to make 
cash payments; “to find and prescribe physick” for the company’s 
Negroes and white laborers at his own expense; and finally “Con- 
stantly to attend his said business of manager” and “to take care 
the Company Suffers not by imposition or deceit in any part of 
their interest.” Moreover, if the company decided to build a 
forge while Dr. Carroll was manager, he was to direct the project 
under the company’s supervision. In return for these duties, he 
was to receive a salary of £120 sterling.* 

Acting promptly, Dr. Carroll began to hire miners, woodcutters, 
colliers, carpenters, and the other workmen to build and operate 
a furnace. One of his first acts was to sign an agreement with 
Thomas Helm of Virginia which was to run for seven years. 
Operating at his own expense, Helm agreed to dig in Baltimore 

36 Indenture, September 25, 1733, in Provincial Court Deeds, Liber PL #8, 
220-28: Charles Carroll to Benjamin Tasker, Charles Carroll, Barrister, Charles 


Carroll, son of Daniel, and Daniel and Walter Dulany, in Chancery Records, 1791, 
106-107 (Maryland Land Office, Annapolis). 

Daniel Carroll died in 1734, leaving an infant son and appointing his brother 
the executor of his estate. Charles Carroll managed his nephew’s interest in the 
Baltimore Ironworks until the latter came of age. 

87 Minutes of the Baltimore Company, January 24, May 8, 1732, in Carroll- 
Maccubbin Papers. 

38 Memorandum (in the handwriting of Charles Carroll), “Things to be per- 
formed by Dor. Carroll if agreed with as Manager,” n.d., ibid. 
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and Anne Arundel counties “in such Places as he shall be directed” 
all of the iron ore needed by the company during the period of 
the contract and to transport it “either by Land or Water accord- 
ing to its Scituation to that Part of the middle Branch of [the] 
Patapsco River in Baltemore County where the said Company 
shall fix a furnace for running pig Iron.” The ore which he sup- 
plied was to be “of the Best Kind & Sort & such as may be worked 
to & for the best & greatest Advantage” of the company. He was 
to “take care,” moreover, that the miners dug to the full depth 
of the ore and did not “Over Run the same to the Prejudice of the 
said Company in working the same hereafter.” In order that 
there might be no shortage of ore, Helm was to employ a suffi- 
cient number of workmen, carts, horses, and flatboats to keep the 
furnace adequately supplied when it was in blast. For his part, 
Dr. Carroll agreed on behalf of the company to pay Helm seven- 
teen shillings currency for every ton of pig iron produced from 
the ore which he supplied. If, however, the company decided 
that it was cheaper to bring all of the ore to the furnace by water, 
Helm was to receive twelve shillings “Current Money” per ton 
of pig iron. Dr. Carroll contracted to supply Helm with the pick- 
axes, shovels, spades, and other tools he needed to dig the ore, 
and to furnish him a plantation “Rent free” together with lodging 
for his workmen.” 

While he was taking steps to obtain a supply of raw materials, 
Dr. Carroll was also making plans for the construction of the 
Baltimore Ironworks. He hired two masons and a founder to 
build the furnace, and he wrote to Ralph Falkner offering to 
employ William Taylor as a mason if he would work for £3 10s 
a month and requesting Falkner to send James Rawlings.*® To 
obtain the buildings and equipment that were needed to go with 
the furnace, Dr. Carroll concluded an agreement with Meredith 
Helm, a millwright and carpenter and a brother of Thomas Helm. 
Meredith Helm engaged to build a coal house, a bridge and bridge 
house,*' a casting house, a wheel and wheel house, the “moving 


39 Articles of Agreement between Thomas Helm of Virginia and Dr. Carroll, 
February 25, 1732, ibid. 

40 Copy of a letter to Ralph Falkner, March 14, 1733, ibid. The copy is in the 
handwriting of Charles Carroll, but a postscript by Dr. Carroll indicates that he 
read and approved it. 

41 In the eighteenth century furnaces were generally built into the side of a 
small hill in order that the ore, limestone, and charcoal could be put into the 
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gear” of the bellows, and a dwelling for the founder. He was to 
complete all of these jobs “in workmanlike and competent man- 
ner” before March 10, 1733. In return, he was to receive £243 
currency, “Meat Drink & Lodging,” and the assistance of as many 
laborers as he needed to finish his work.” 

Turning next to the problem of getting a small vessel to carry 
supplies to the ironworks and to load and unload English mer- 
chantmen, Dr. Carroll employed John Casdrop, a shipwright of 
Annapolis, to build a schooner of about sixty tons burden by June 
1, 1734. Casdrop was to receive three pounds per ton currency, 
half to be paid in cash and half in goods from the company’s 
store.** 

Although Dr. Carroll did most of the organizing work, the 
other partners took a direct and active part in the establishment 
of the Baltimore Ironworks. In addition to determining policies 
and exercising a general supervision over Dr. Carroll's actions as 
manager, they bought Negro slaves and indentured servants to 
build and run the works; obtained horses, anchors for the flatboats, 
cart boxes, wagon boxes, shovels, and axes from Clement Plum- 
sted of Philadelphia; purchased rum, sugar, and molasses from 
Thomas Sober, also of Philadelphia; imported eighty-five tons of 
stone for the construction of a hearth and inwalls from George 
Buck of Bideford, England; and stocked the company store with 
ironware, cotton, linen, and woolen goods, hosiery, hats, thread, 
needles, pins, combs, brooms, shoes, pewter spoons and dishes, 
copper pots, furniture, beds and bed clothing, stationery, pipes, 
saddles, guns, powder and shot, and other articles, which they 
bought through Samuel Hyde, Phillip Smith, and William Hunt 
of London and Lyde and Cooper of Bristol.** 
stack from the top. The hill or bank was connected with the top of the stack by 
a wooden bridge which the fillers used in feeding the furnace. Bining, Pennsyl- 
vania Iron Manufacture, 77. 

42 Articles of Agreement between Dr. Carroll and Meredith Helm, April 19, 
1732, in Carroll-Maccubbin Papers. 

_*8 Articles of Agreement between Dr. Carroll and John Casdrop, September 10, 
9g ell of the Baltimore Company, January 24, July 10, November 28, 1732, 
December 3, 1733; Dr. Carroll to Charles Carroll, May 27, 1732; Clement Plum- 
sted to Charles Carroll, September 28, October (?), 1732, April 10, June 7, 1735; 
enclosure to letter, Charles Carroll to Clement Plumsted, March 15, 1735; Thomas 


Sober to Charles Carroll, November 21, 1735; invoice of nine hogsheads of mo- 
lasses shipped by Thomas Sober to Benjamin Tasker and Charles Carroll, October 
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Despite the difficulties encountered, the labors of Dr. Carroll 
and his associates soon brought tangible results, for the construec- 
tion of the Baltimore Ironworks was well under way by the end 
of 1732. In October of that year, Dr. Carroll reported that the 
store was nearing completion, that the furnace stack had been 
finished, and that the building of the dam would soon be under- 
taken. Stating that the miners had recently been digging about 
four tons of iron ore a day, he estimated that there were approxi- 
mately forty tons of ore on hand. A few days later he wrote that 
the carters had begun to haul the ore to the works at the rate of 
three tons a day.*® 

In all probability the Baltimore Ironworks began operations in 
1733, although there is no record of production during that year. 
It is certain, however, that the furnace was in blast in 1734, for 
in that year the company shipped 292 tons of pig iron to Eng- 
land.** 

From the outset the partners had tentatively planned to build 
a forge as well as a furnace, and it was this work that now en- 
gaged their attention. The construction of the forge, begun in 
1736, was completed in 1738.*7 Although its exact location is un- 
certain, it was probably built on Gwynns Falls near the furnace. 

With the building of the furnace and forge, the first stage in 
the development of the Baltimore Ironworks was completed. The 
foundation had been laid and the pattern of growth determined. 
Although several furnaces and forges were subsequently added, 


4, 1736; Sober to Tasker, May 26, 1737; “Acct of Cost.of Hearth & inwalls from 
G. Buck of Bideford,” n.d.; “Invoice of Goods Sent for,” n.d. (probably January, 
1732); invoice of goods shipped by Samuel Hyde to Tasker “on the proper Account 
& risque of the Baltemore Compy,” London, March 31, 1735; invoice of goods 
shipped by Lyde and Cooper “on the proper account & Risque of Charles Carroll 
Esqr: & Co:,” Bristol, April 15, 1736, ibid. 

45 Dr. Carroll to Charles Carroll, October 29, November 9, 1732, ibid. 

46 Charles Daniell to Charles Carroll, October 23, 1734, ibid. Daniell was the 
clerk of the Baltimore Ironworks. 

47 George Brown’s Account with Benjamin Tasker and Company, n.d., ibid. The 
entries in this account run from May, 1737, to June, 1738. The company paid 
Brown £250 for building the forge. 

48 Articles of Agreement between Charles Carroll, James Flanigan, and Roger 
Turner, September 30, 1736, ibid. Charles Carroll hired Flanigan and Turner to 
dig a forge race on Gwynns Falls on the north side of the Patapsco River, “That 
is to Say from the Foarding Place going over to the late Dwelling Plantation of 
Charles Wells on the Said Falls where the Said Race hath been laid out and Down 
to the Dam of the Saw Mill belonging to the Said Carroll & Co.” 
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the organization and character of the Baltimore Ironworks re- 
mained the same. Like most of the ironworks of the middle and 
southern colonies, it was, in effect, an “iron plantation” compar- 
able in many respects to a tobacco plantation.*® Although by no 
means self-sufficient, it supplied many of its needs and performed 
many of the services essential to its existence. Owning several 
thousand acres of land, including much woodland and several 
mines, the company controlled the sources from which it drew 
its raw materials and was assured of a supply of charcoal and 
iron ore. The company store sold necessities not only to the work- 
men but also to the “country people” of the neighborhood in 
exchange for beef, pork, and corn.*® A company farm raised at 
least part of the necessary corn and hay to supply the works. 
Company houses provided lodging for the workers, and a sawmill, 
blacksmith shop, stables, kitchens, and other buildings performed 
essential services. 

The Baltimore Company employed a large labor force, number- 
ing eighty-one in 1734 and ninety-four two years later. The tasks 
performed by these laborers were multiple. Thus, in 1734 the 
company employed 2 founders; 2 “fillers” who fed the furnace 
with ore, charcoal, and limestone; 2 “Breakers & Cleanrs” who 
broke the ore into small pieces before it was put into the furnace; 
a “Myne Burner” who burned the ore before smelting in order 
to remove impurities; 3 carters; 4 “Flatters” who manned the flat- 
boats that were used to bring ore to the furnace by water; 4 over- 

49 For an excellent discussion of the iron plantations in Pennsylvania, see Bin- 
ing, Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture, 29-46. 

50 The company store advanced goods to the workmen on credit, deducting the 
amount of their purchases from their wages. In some cases, perhaps through care- 
lessness, the laborers were allowed to run up accounts considerably in excess of 
their wages. When that happened, the company attempted to protect itself by 
requiring the workmen to sign agreements in which they bound themselves to 
work until they had discharged the credit advanced them. Account of James 
Etheridge and Richard Ing with the Baltimore Company, June 25, 1735; “James 
Etheridges & Richard Ings Agreement—Sepr 23, 1734,” in Carroll-Maccubbin 
Papers. 

Evidently the store also sold on credit to the farmers in the vicinity, for Alex- 
ander Lawson, the company clerk, wrote on January 26, 1738, that he had drawn 
up a list of “Small debts due from Severall of the country people and Sent it rownd 
amongst them Some have come and pd and Some denyes they ow anything Shall 
get in what I can . . . Peter Salter youle finde is in debt here and cannot get 
him to come and Settle, he is removed into this County please Let me know if may 


Sue him, if he is not Sued I believe youle Loose yr Debt.” Lawson to Charles 
Carroll, January 26, 1738, ibid. 
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seers and an assistant overseer; 17 miners; 12 colliers; 11 wood. 
cutters; 4 farm hands; 8 cooks; 2 blacksmiths; a wheelwright; 2 
“Sawers’; 2 carpenters; a basket maker; a tailor; and a “Waiting 
Boy.” Forty-three of these laborers were Negro slaves, who con- 
stituted a majority of the miners, colliers, woodcutters, farm 
hands, and cooks." 

By 1737—six years after its inception—the Baltimore Ironworks 
was a valuable enterprise in which the partners had invested 
£14,835 in gold and £2,873 in currency.*? Although no break- 
down of this investment is available, the major items were land, 
slaves, merchandise, provisions, and construction. The fact that 
the land which Dr. Carroll made over to the company was valued 
at £634 sterling™ indicates that the acreage which the partners 
assigned to the company represented a considerable investment, 
Almost equally expensive were the slaves, the forty-six Negroes 
owned by the company in 1736 being valued at £2,400. Another 
heavy burden was the merchandise which the partners imported 
from England for the company store and the meat, corn, rum, 
and other provisions which they bought to supply their workmen. 
In 1736 the goods in the store were valued at £656, and the pro- 
visions on hand—including 3,238 pounds of pork and 3,696 pounds 


51 “Accot of persons employed at the Baltimr Iron Works April 30th 1734”; 
“Coppy of List Taxables for the yr 1736—Wm Hammond Sheriff,” ibid. The 
classifications used above were very flexible in the case of unskilled workers who 
were frequently shifted from one job to another. Thus, when more ore was needed, 
the woodcutters became miners. Stephen Onion to Charles Carroll, February 20, 
1735, ibid. 

Apparently about one hundred workmen were needed to operate a colonial fur- 
nace, at least in the southern colonies. Chiswell, the manager of the Fredericks- 
ville Furnace in Virginia, told Colonel Byrd that 120 slaves were needed to operate 
a furnace, and Colonel Spotswood informed him that one hundred Negroes were 
necessary. These figures included carters, colliers, farm hands, and so on. John 
S. Bassett (ed.), The Writings of “Colonel William Byrd of Westover in Virginia 
Esq’.” (New York, 1901), 345, 363. 

52 Stock Account, February 14, 1737, in John Digges’s Account Book, 1720-1749 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). The stock account was a cumulative 
reckoning which the partners made periodically in order to balance their expendi- 
tures and settle their accounts. In making out the stock account, the partners 
totalled their disbursements on behalf of the company for the period covered and 
then equalized whatever differences there were by means of cash payments. As 
nearly as can be determined, the stock account of February 14, 1737, was the first 
one which they prepared and represents their total expenditures up to that time. 

The currency which the partners listed in the stock account probably consisted 
of the paper money which Maryland issued in 1733 in the amount of £90,000. 

53 “Extracts from the Account and Letter Books of Dr. Charles Carroll,” loc. cit., 
XVIII (1923), 206. 
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of beef—were estimated to be worth £128." From time to time, 
moreover, the associates were compelled to lay out cash in order 
to meet operating and construction costs. In 1738, for example, 
they paid George Brown £250 in “Copper Cash,” Pennsylvania 
currency, and bills of exchange for supervising the construction 
of the forge.® 

Although the expenditures of the partners were heavy, their 
investment proved to be a sound one. The partners probably 
exported more pig iron to Great Britain than any of the other 
colonial ironmasters except the Principio Company. John Price, 
a member of the Principio Company, observed in 1751 that 
Baltimore and Principio iron made up “the Chief body” of the 
American pig iron shipped to England.®* That this was also true 
during the 1730's is suggested by the following table, which re- 
lates the tonnage of pig iron shipped to England by the Balti- 
more Company to the total amount exported to the mother coun- 
try by the thirteen colonies: 














Year Baltimore Maryland and Other Total 
Company Virginia Colonies 

1734 292 2,042 154 2,196 

1735 716 2,362 199 2561 

1736 558 2,458 271 2.729 

1737 411 2,120 196 2.316 

1,977 8,982 §20 9,802 


In addition to showing that Maryland and Virginia surpassed 
by far all of the other colonies in the exportation of pig iron, 
these figures reveal that the quantity which the partners shipped 


54 “Inventory of Store Goods and Stock belonging to Benjamin Tasker Esqr & 
Company 1736 by Mr. Stephen Onion & A. Lawson,” in Carroll-Maccubbin Papers. 
Onion was the company’s manager, while Lawson was the clerk. 

55 George Brown’s Account with Benjamin Tasker and Company, ibid. This ac- 
count extends from May, 1737, to June, 1738. 

56 John Price to Charles Carroll, March 2, 1751, ibid. 

57 The figures for Maryland and Virginia and for other colonies are taken from 
Bining, British Regulation, 129-31. The figures for the Baltimore Company have 
been computed from the Carroll accounts in John Digges’s Account Book, 1720- 
1749. They have been taken partly from Charles and Daniel Carroll’s account 
with the Baltimore Company, folios 11, 28, and partly from Charles Carroll’s ac- 
counts with various English merchants which are written on four unnumbered 
folios following the joint Carroll account. Wherever possible, these figures have 
been verified by checking them against the shipments listed in the various letters 
and memoranda contained in the Carroll-Maccubbin Papers. 
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to England during the four years in question constituted one fifth 
of the total amount exported to the mother country by the thir. 
teen colonies. In 1734 Baltimore pig iron made up 13 per cent of 
the total; in 1735, 28 per cent; in 1736, 20 per cent; and in 1797, 
17 per cent. 

The Baltimore Ironworks was a successful and well-established 
enterprise by the end of the 1730's. It was well on the way to 
becoming one of the leading industrial concerns in the colonies, 
The success enjoyed by Dulany, Tasker, and the Carrolls un. 
doubtedly led others to enter the business and contributed pow. 
erfully to the steady growth of the iron industry in Maryland 
during the next half-century. By 1775 Maryland was one of the 
leading producers of iron in America, a position she continued to 
hold until well into the nineteenth century. After the Revolu- 
tionary War, the production of iron continued in the districts 
where furnaces and forges had been established during the colo- 
nial period, while the first quarter of the nineteenth century saw 
the industry expand into the northern and western parts of the 
state. Although Pennsylvania soon outdistanced all of the other 
states, producing almost half of the iron made in the United 
States, the industry maintained a steady growth in Maryland 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. In this period 
Maryland generally ranked fourth among the states in the smekt- 
ing and refining of iron. In 1850, for example, Pennsylvania 
ranked first, Ohio second, New York third, and Maryland fourth 
Although production declined somewhat during the next decade, 
Maryland produced thirty thousand tons of pig iron annually 
during the years just prior to the Civil War, and the district em- 
bracing eastern Maryland and northeastern Pennsylvania formed 
one of the principal centers of production in the United States. 

Maryland’s importance in the iron industry was not limited 
to smelting and refining but included manufacturing as well. The 
steady increase in her output of pig iron was accompanied by 
the establishment of foundries, rolling mills, and other plants for 
the manufacture of heavy machinery. The Mount Savage Works 
in Maryland, for example, was one of the first plants in America 

58 Unless otherwise indicated, the remainder of the material in this article is 


based upon Victor S. Clark, History of Manufacturers in the United States, 1607- 
1860 (2 vols., Washington, 1916), I, 497 ff. 
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to roll heavy iron rails. In 1841 the first heavy engine forgings 
produced in this country—a shaft and connecting rods manufac- 
tured for a steam frigate being built in New York for the Russian 
government—were made at the Canton Ironworks near Baltimore. 
The forging of the shaft, which weighed more than six tons, was 
considered to be such a remarkable achievement that it was 
placed on exhibit in New York City. Another important plant 
was the Abbott Mills, owned by Horace Abbott, a blacksmith 
who came to Baltimore from Massachusetts in the 1830's and 
specialized in the production of heavy wrought iron. Abbott's 
rolling mill was the largest in the country in 1850.°° During the 
Civil War the Abbott Mills manufactured the first armor plate 
produced in America. 

The important part the iron industry had in the economic life 
of Maryland during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was 
due in no small part to the courage, energy, and vision of Daniel 
Dulany, Benjamin Tasker, and the Carrolls. The first citizens of 
Maryland to produce iron successfully, these men were industrial 
pioneers. Together with the members of the Principio Company, 
they laid the foundation of the industry in Maryland and supplied 
the impetus necessary for its growth. Predecessors of the great 
industrialists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Company made a notable contribution to 
the growth of America’s industrial might. 


59 Hamilton Owens, Baltimore on the Chesapeake (Garden City, N. Y., 1941), 
281. 








The Florida Railroad Company 
in the Civil War 


By ROBERT L. CLARKE 


y NORTHERN INVESTORS IN THE RECENTLY COMPLETED 
Florida Railroad Company trunk line had cause to fear the results 
of Edmund Ruffin’s shot at Fort Sumter. Florida had seceded 
and civil war meant that the investors faced possible destruction 
of their property and loss of their capital and potential profits. If 
war followed the firing at Sumter, military strategy might dictate 
the appropriation of railroads or their destruction. They did not 
foresee in April, 1861, that during the war northern and southem 
stockholders of the Florida company were to be equally troubled 
by confiscation and sequestration acts. Northern-southern owner- 
ship of the Florida Railroad Company meant that no matter 
which army controlled the area of the road, one group of owners 
faced the possible loss of its share in the line. 

The railroad that the Northerners lost through Florida’s seces- 
sion had begun as a distinctly southern project. More than a 
decade before the Civil War Senator David L. Yulee of Florida 
had envisioned a railroad that would cross the state from a point 
on the Atlantic just north of Jacksonville to Cedar Keys on the 
Gulf of Mexico. His plan was to provide a short land route that 
would eliminate the tricky passage through the Florida Keys and 
tap the lucrative trade between New Orleans and New York. In 
conjunction with the railroad the senator intended to operate a 
fleet of steamers between his gulf and ocean termini to New 
Orleans and New York respectively.. From 1847 through 1851 


1 Alfred J. Hanna, Flight into Oblivion (Richmond, 1938), 263-64: David L. 
Yulee, Report to the Directors and Stockholders of the Florida Railroad Company, 
July, 1855 (Washington, 1855), 30. 
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Yulee annually obtained charters for a railroad company but 
could get neither Florida nor outside capital to build the line. 
In 1853 he received another charter, and in 1855 he recommended 
and secured passage of the Internal Improvement Act which 
established a board to assist the building of internal improvements 
with funds obtained from the sale of public lands.? Bolstered by 
this state aid Yulee awarded a construction contract to Anson 
Bangs of New York and confidently predicted that the road would 
be “a profitable investment.”* 

With the project under way Yulee won northern confidence and 
help. In 1858 Marshall O. Roberts, president of the United States 
Mail Steamship Company, in response to Yulee’s request for his 
views on the prospects of the road, answered that he was inter- 
ested in its progress. This was more than a casual interest, for 
Roberts added that with a government subsidy for carrying the 
mails he could operate steamers between New York and New 
Orleans in connection with the railroad.*| Five months later, 
after the second construction company failed, Edward N. Dick- 
erson and Associates, composed of Roberts, Dickerson, and some 
of their friends, bought the controlling interest of the company. 
They paid the debts of the defaulting contractors and, by receiv- 
ing their shares of stock, became holders of the largest single block 
of stock.® 

Having gained control of this distinctly southern company, the 
New Yorkers soon took over its active direction. As Associates 
they owned 5,727 of the 10,373 shares of stock, and Marshall O. 
Roberts, Moses Taylor, P. R. Pyne, and John J. Phelps each held 
ten shares in his own name. Southerners owned the remaining 
4606 shares, but their domination of the board of directors ended. 
With the reorganization of the board the five known Associates 
became directors while the number of Floridians dwindled to 
four.® 

2 Yulee to Henderson, April 30, 1886, published as Florida Railroad, in Library 
of Bureau of Railway Economics; Florida Senate Journal, 1854-1855, 169-83; 
ibid., 1858-1859, 10. 

® Yulee, Report, 1855, 30. 

4 Roberts to Yulee, February 4, 1858, in Internal Improvement Bonds of the State 
of Florida (n.p., 1858). 

5 Yulee to Henderson, April 30, 1886. 


6 Tbid.; Internal Improvement Bonds of the State of Florida (1858); Dickerson 
to McCullough, April 2, 1867, in Florida Direct Tax Papers (temporarily stored, 
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Under the new regime the company completed the building of 
the trunk line and was in a good position to discharge its one and 
a quarter million dollar debt.*?- The Florida Railroad Company 
owned the town of Fernandina which had a terminal ready to 
accommodate ocean-going vessels.* By 1860 large quantities of 
lumber were pouring out through that port, and thousands of 
tourists were spending their winters in Florida.’ In addition, the 
line had access to areas rich with produce that could swell the 
freight revenues.’® For the Associates these advantages disap- 
peared almost as soon as they developed. The secession of Florida 
and the formation of the Confederacy soon took the great bulk 
of the assets of the company away from them. 

Despite the fact that Yulee, too, had a big financial interest in 
the company, or perhaps because of it, he quickly and heartily 
endorsed the action that took his state from the Union and the 
railroad from his northern partners. The senator's approval of 
secession and his hasty withdrawal from the Senate convinced 
the editor of the New York Times that his investment in the rail- 
road had influenced his acts. Although the editor did not name 
Yulee, he questioned the honesty of those Floridians who had 
invited confidence in the state, enticed northern capital to help 
develop internal improvements, and then destroyed it by leading 
the movement that took the project from its owners.’' Whatever 
his motives, with his state in the Confederacy, Yulee, as the prin- 
cipal southern stockholder, was virtually in complete control as 
war and Confederate legislation made his northern partners ene- 
my aliens. 


in August, 1947, in Treasury Department Annex, Washington). For a slightly 
different list of directors, see “Evidence and Documents Reported by the Joint 
Select Committee . . . ,” in Florida Senate Journal, 1858-1859, 141. 

7“A Friend of the People,” in The Florida Railroads and Their Owners (n.p., 
n.d.). On the amount of the debt, also see untitled MS. by Yulee to the court 
handling sequestration proceedings, September 12, 1862, in David L. Yulee Papers 
(P. K. Yonge Library of Florida History, University of Florida). 

8C. Wickliffe Yulee, “Senator Yulee,” in Florida Historical Society Quarterly 
(Jacksonville, 1908- ), II (1909-1910), 37-38. 

® William F. Switzler, “Report on the Internal Commerce of the United States,” 
in House Executive Documents, 49 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 7, Pt. 2 (Serial No. 2476), 
407, 427-28. 

10“The Florida Railroads,” in Railroad Gazette (New York, 1871- ), XIX 
(1887), 219. 

11 New York Times, January 23, 1861. 
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Once the war started, Yulee’s apparent advantages of having 
the road in his country faded. When Federal forces menaced 
east Florida in February, 1862, Yulee appealed directly to Robert 
E. Lee for a special officer to defend the railroad from a Union 
army that would find it useful in its communications with New 
Orleans. Lee believed that the water route was too convenient 
for an army to seek the railroad and rejected the appeal.’? When 
the Federal troops did begin to move, the Confederates belatedly 
tried to prevent Union use of the railroad, but not in a manner 
pleasing to Yulee. In March the Confederate army received 
orders to take Florida Railroad Company rails, and those of an- 
other line, and build a new strategic junction in the West. Almost 
a month later, April 3, 1862, Secretary of War G. W. Randolph 
asked Governor John Milton’s opinion about moving the rails and 
telegraph wire since Union troops held both termini.’"* The query 
was actually superfluous, for Milton had already ordered General 
John B. Floyd to arrest anyone who interfered with the work and 
promised, if necessary, to declare martial law to facilitate the 
removal of the rails. But the governor's order and threat came 
to naught when Yulee, though he was a southern patriot, refused 
to sacrifice his investment to the exigencies of his state and the 
Confederacy. Instead he protected the road by resort to a state 
circuit court where he secured an injunction to prevent the army 
from moving the materials." 

The same general military operation that prompted Yulee to 
clash with his government over the railroad led two northern in- 
vestors to try to prod the Union government into action in Florida. 
As southern forces withdrew, Union troops occupied Fernandina, 
Jacksonville, and St. Augustine. But their occupation turned out 
to be no more than a large reconnaissance, and after encouraging 
some blatant natives to express admiration for the Union, the 
army and navy withdrew. Refusing to remain in Florida and 
face the vengeance of the returning Confederates, the local 
Unionists crowded aboard the departing transports. When they 


12 Lee to Yulee, February 15, 1862, in Yulee Papers. 

13 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (129 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, 
Vol. LIII, 650 (hereinafter cited as O.R.). 

14 [hid., 226, 227. 
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landed in New York a group of merchants adopted them and 
prepared to raise funds to return the victims of southern intoler- 
ance to their homes. On the fund-raising committee were two 
Associates and members of the board of directors of the Florida 
concern, Moses Taylor and J. J. Phelps.’ 

Under a convenient cloak of altruism, Phelps and Taylor 
planned to persuade their government to occupy and hold the 
state in which their investment lay; but creditors of the Florida 
Railroad Company used the same military operations to the dis- 
advantage of the investors. In March Danforth, Cooke and Com- 
pany of Paterson, New Jersey, learned that Union troops held 
Fernandina and Cedar Keys and informed the War Department 
that it owned two engines on the company line. Since the rail- 
road had not paid for them, the New Jersey claimant wanted the 
government to hold the engines for the manufacturers to recover 
or sell.’® 

Like the creditors, the chief northern stockholder, Marshall O. 
Roberts, used open means to regain part of his investment. In 
1861 and 1862 the federal Congress had passed two confiscation 
acts which made various classes of Confederate-owned property 
subject to seizure by the United States government. Under these 
laws Roberts claimed a share in two undelivered ships that the 
railroad company had ordered for use in the Gulf of Mexico and 
took title to them. To recover a pittance of his investment Rob- 
erts sold them to the government." 

The comparatively small sum realized from the sale left Rob- 
erts far from satisfied. In his next effort he sought to gain com- 
plete possession and control of the company. In the fall of 1862 
he learned that Eli Thayer, bizarre former congressman from 
Massachusetts who had been active in the New England Emi- 
grant Aid Company’s ante-bellum machinations in Kansas, was 

15 [bid., Ser. I, Vol. VI, 251-52; New York Journal of Commerce, April 21, 23, 
24, 1862. Between the time he invested in the Florida Railroad Company and 
the outbreak of war Taylor tried desperately to maintain a peace that would have 
protected his money. See Philip S. Foner, Business and Slavery: New York Mer- 


chants and the Irrepressible Conflict (Chapel Hill, 1941), 156, 171-73, 178-79, 
248-50. 

16 Danforth, Cooke and Company to Stanton, March 11, 1862, in War Depart- 
ment, Letters Received ( National Archives). The Yulee Sequestration Supplement, 
in Yulee Papers, substantiates the debt claim. 


17 New York Journal of Commerce, July 17, 18, 1862. 
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planning a similar emigration to Florida. Since the fall of 1861 
Thayer had been trying to organize emigration to southern states 
in which Union troops held a foothold. In mid-1862 he focused 
his attention on Florida, promised to rescue the state from the 
slaveholders, and deliver it to the Union. He hoped to get con- 
gressional authorization for the enlistment of twenty thousand 
volunteers who would wrest Florida from the Confederacy, re- 
ceive their discharges in that state, immediately become citizens 
of Florida, and by their numerical superiority at the polls or- 
ganize a loyal state government. Thayer rallied business inter- 
ests, influential newspapers, congressmen, cabinet members, and 
Vice President Hannibal Hamlin behind his plan; and even Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln listened sympathetically to its advocates."* 

Thayer had lost little of this support when Roberts learned of 
the scheme and realized the personal advantages its success of- 
fered to him. Both men probably knew that Union military 
strategy never called for an occupation of the entire state, but 
for Roberts military control of the top third of Florida—where his 
railroad lay—would have been sufficient. Thayer's plan also 
offered Roberts a chance to exclude his southern partners from 
their holdings in the company. Federal laws would accompany 
the troops into Florida and the confiscation acts would make 
Southerners’ stock in the company subject to seizure. As a mem- 
ber of the corporation Roberts could have secured their shares 
as easily as he bought the two company ships. Roberts explained 

18 Thayer to Chase, October 16, 27, 1861, in Salmon P. Chase Papers (Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress); New York Times, January 13, 1863; New 
York Tribune, September 26, 1862, February 7, 9, 10, 1863; New York Herald, 
December 18, 1862, February 10, 1863; New York Evening Post, January 30, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1863; Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 3 Sess., 166; John T. Morse, Jr., 
(ed.), Diary of Gideon Welles (3 vols., New York, 1911), I, 206; Salmon P. Chase, 
“Diary and Correspondence of Salmon P. Chase,” in American Historical Associa- 
tion, Annual Report, 1902 (2 vols., Washington, 1903), II, 92; undated petition 
of congressmen to Lincoln, in Robert T. Lincoln Collection (Manuscripts Division, 
Library of Congress); Catalogue and Abstract to Eli Thayer Papers, in Franklin 
P. Rice Collection (Houghton Library, Harvard University); Eli Thayer Papers 
(Brown University Library). Also see petitions from Montgomery Blair, Caleb B. 
Smith, Salmon P. Chase, and Gideon Welles, November 8, 24, in Rice Collection 
and Thayer Papers. For a more detailed account of Thayer’s plan, see Robert L. 
Clarke, “The Civil War and Some Northern Economic Interests in Florida” (M.A. 
thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1948), 6-26. For Thayer’s tardy version of the 
course and fate of his scheme, see Franklin P. Rice, “Life of Eli Thayer” (type- 


script copies in Rice Collection and Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress), 
chap. 35. 
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to Thayer that he had lost nearly three quarters of a million dol- 
lars in a Florida railroad. The northern capitalist eagerly offered 
to assist in the proposal to flood the state with emigrants because 
Thayer might “yet aid me in getting something out of it. . . . I 
will do my share cheerfully.”” 

Without waiting to see whether Thayer could keep enough 
support to put his plan into effect, Roberts and the Associates 
took advantage of events in Florida to regain control of, and to 
protect, the railroad. In October, the same month that Roberts 
offered to help Thayer, Union forces occupied Jacksonville again 
and held it. Shortly afterward the administration appointed 
three commissioners to execute the recently passed Direct Tax 
Act in Florida. This was a double-edged sword to the New 
Yorkers since it could work both for and against their interests, 
As the railroad property belonged to both “loyalists” and “enemy 
aliens,” the Direct Tax Act and the confiscation acts could trans- 
fer it to the federal government. Likewise the property could 
pass to the same government, or be sold, if the Union holders 
failed to pay the assessed direct taxes on the land. To keep at 
least the titles for the company, the Associates employed a tax 
commissioner, L. D. Stickney, who was to pay the taxes and pre- 
vent the lots from being offered for sale.*° 

This shrewd move to hire a government official who was in 
charge of sales and taxes could have been beneficial if the Associ- 
ates had tried to exclude Yulee from the company. Stickney and 
his fellow commissioners, Harrison Reed and John Sammis, held 
similar views on the potentialities of the tax act. When O. M. 
Dorman tried to pay the tax on his property, Stickney told him 
“that the object of the Gov't was not simply to collect the taxes 
but to alienate the real Estate of rebels and transfer the same to 
Loyal Citizens.”* Sammis and Reed agreed: “It would seem that 
it was not so much a point of interest to the government that the 
land forfeited should produce to the public treasury a large in- 
crease of the amount of money sought to be levied by the act of 
Congress as that said lands should be sold & occupied by good & 

19 Roberts to Thayer, October 2, 1862, in Thayer Papers and Rice Collection. 

20 Roberts to McCullough, December 10, 1866; Dickerson and Associates pe- 
tition to McCullough, December 24, 1866; and “Stickney Testimony,” in Florida 


Direct Tax Papers. 
21 B. A. Putnam to D. C. Whitman, June 8, 1866, ibid. 
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loyal citizens, willing & competent to defend the same. Impressed 
with this idea the Commissioners, in no instance deviated from 
the declared objects of the statute but seeking to accomplish its 
full Execution according to the letter, have sought to secure all 
collateral results.”** 

To the Associates the road and their investment might have 
seemed safe. Union forces held the eastern terminus of the line 
and controlled it for some miles to the west. And on the spot 
to protect their interests was a treasury agent who knew what to 
do and when to do it. But bickering among the three commis- 
sioners over land sales imperiled railroad real estate. When 
Stickney left his official duties to confer with his civilian em- 
ployers in New York, Sammis and Reed sold and bought some 
Fernandina lots that belonged to the Florida Railroad Company.”* 

With this sale some of the assets of an already divided owner- 
ship passed to third parties. Yankees still controlled part of the 
trunk line, the Confederate owners the western end, and the new 
purchasers some lots in the Union-held area. This multiple own- 
ership failed to affect the road materially, for Stickney learned of 
the sale and immediately protested that it was illegal. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Joseph J. Lewis, and Stickney’s 
friend, Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase, concurred. On 
September 15, 1863, they set the sale aside, recommended a new 
one, and ordered Sammis and Reed to refund the purchase money 
and pay the costs of the invalidated sale.** 

To avoid a repetition of this unfortunate transaction both 
Stickney and the Associates acted to protect themselves. Realiz- 
ing the danger of dissension among the commissioners, Stickney 
offered the other two a share of the $10,000 fee he expected from 
the northern owners. Without waiting for a decision on the con- 
tested sale, the Associates reached an agreement with Stickney 
which empowered him to protect Florida Railroad machinery 
and rolling stock. After Chase and Lewis declared the sale void, 
Roberts and Dickerson agreed for Stickney to represent them 
when court action became possible in Florida.” 

22 Sammis and Reed to Chase, August 20, 1863, ibid. 

23 Stickney to Chase, November 3, 1863; Brisbane to Chase, November 10, 1863, 
in Chase Papers. 

24 Lewis memorandum, September 15, 1863, in Florida Direct Tax Papers. 


25 Stickney to Robinson, October 16, 1863; Stickney to Fessenden, August 15, 
1864, ibid. 
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Stickney quickly used part of his new authority to safeguard 
railroad equipment. He, as “attorney for Loyal owners Florida 
Railroad,” ordered William Massi to take an inventory of the 
remaining materials and machinery of the company and of that 
stolen. Massi also was to recover some missing material, note 
the names of the thieves, and store the remaining equipment to 
prevent further robberies.”° 

From his action on the land sales and his directions to Massi, 
Stickney appeared to be working for the loyal owners’ interests 
in the railroad. But Stickney put personal gain above duty either 
to the government or to his private employers. Like the armies 
and the governments, he became a positive threat to the owners’ 
efforts to keep the railroad intact. In the summer of 1863 he over- 
rode military objections and approved a transaction that gave a 
personal associate railroad iron for $250; this partner planned to 
sell the same iron in New York for between eight and ten thou- 
sand dollars.** Stickney not only sold his employers’ iron but 
further betrayed them by failing to pay their taxes, selling some 
of their lots to other New York clients, and other lots to other 
parties.”* 

While Stickney and his partners disposed of Florida Railroad 
Company property in the eastern part of the state, the Confeder- 
ate government continued to jeopardize the existence of the trunk 
line in middle Florida. Governor Milton, President Jefferson 
Davis, and the Confederate War Department still wanted to 
move some rails of the company.*’ Early in 1864 Milton’s fears 
that Federal forces would move west and use the railroad became 
stronger, and the Confederacy intensified its efforts to overcome 
the legal technicalities that had stalled it for almost two years. 
In April, Yulee and the company filed a bill in a state circuit 
court against some Confederate army officers and the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy and received an injunction that forbade 
the removal of “rails, chairs, bolts and spikes” belonging to the 

26 Stickney to Massi, August 18, 1863, ibid. 

27 George W. Smith, “Carpetbag Imperialism in Florida, 1862-1868,” in Florida 
Historical Quarterly, XXVII (1948-1949), 269. 

28 Roberts to McCullough, December 10, 1866; Dickerson Associates petition to 
McCullough, December 24, 1866; Dickerson to McCullough, April 2, 1867, in 


Florida Direct Tax Papers. 
29 O.R., Ser. IV, Vol. II, 649, 651, 808-809. 
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company.*” Lieutenant J. M. Fairbanks, officer in charge of the 
removal, ignored the injunction and on May 28 notified Yulee 
that he intended to execute his orders to take up the iron and 
other materials. The lieutenant reminded the former senator of 
his government's offer to buy or replace the iron within six months 
after the close of the war. He also blamed Yulee, who had re- 
fused to name an appraiser in accordance with government re- 
quests, for the failure of the government and the company to 
reach an agreement.** 

Before Fairbanks could carry out his threat, Judge James B. 
Dawkins became convinced that the military had little respect 
for his court. On the same day that Fairbanks wrote Yulee, the 
judge ordered the defendants to show cause why he should not 
hold them in contempt. Despite the court order and a suggestion 
from his military superior, Fairbanks was taking up rails in June. 
When the sheriff attempted to arrest the lieutenant and another 
officer, Fairbanks rallied armed officers about him, and they re- 
fused to let the sheriff take either officer into custody.™ 

This flagrant disregard for civil authority incensed both the 
judge and the governor. The judge demanded that Milton, as 
the chief executive of the state, make the army obey state laws. 
Though Milton agreed with the central government on the neces- 
sity of moving the rails, he insisted that it respect state judicial 
authority. Milton blamed the Confederacy for its failure to hire 
an attorney and use judicial processes to dissolve the injunction. 
He promised to present the case to Jefferson Davis and indig- 
nantly demanded that General Patton Anderson, who commanded 
the military district of Florida, order his troops to obey the 
court.** 

The Confederate impressment proceedings against the road 
were a serious threat to both northern and southern owners. 
Transfer of the iron and equipment threatened deterioration of 
the property. It also meant that after the war, whether the Con- 
federate government paid for the rails or returned them, the 


30 Thid.. Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 353. 
31 Fairbanks to Yulee, May 28, 1864, in Yulee Papers. 
32 O.R., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 354, 355. 


33 Thid., 355, 357-58. 
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company would have to rebuild much of its original line and 
would be tardy in resuming its normal business. 

Defenders of the railroad had various motives. Naturally Yulee 
was protecting his investment.** Judge Dawkins strove to main- 
tain the dignity and authority of his court but grieved over the 
fact that civil and military authorities would not co-operate, 
Governor Milton wanted the iron moved but disliked having the 
army ignore his state court. Though he was stern in his protest, 
he was unhappy over the possible detriment to the Confederacy 
inherent in a conflict between the state and Confederate agents.™ 

As paradoxical as Milton’s position was the role of another 
Confederate agency in the impressment proceedings. Authority 
for army removal of the rails was based on Confederate legisla- 
tion which empowered the government to seize private property 
for its use. The act did not provide for a transfer of title but 
contemplated a return of the property or payment for it. Far 
more dangerous to the northern investors was the Sequestration 
Act which provided for the confiscation of property that belonged 
to enemy aliens. But it was an attorney for the Sequestration 
Fund who entered the case against the army. Confederate States 
Attorney James Banks agreed with Dawkins’ complaints against 
Fairbanks. Banks had no desire to protect the investors; but he 
meant to protect the two million dollars in stock and $800,000 in 
mortgage bonds already sequestered. The attorney was willing 
to forego charges against Fairbanks for meddling with seques- 
tered property only if the lieutenant immediately cleared him- 
self in Dawkins’ court.*® 

When the war ended the Florida Railroad Company had gone 
through a phase of its history that had been more difficult than the 


34 Yulee’s son claimed that his father fought to protect the iron as his duty as 
president of the company and from loyalty to his northern partners. Yulee, “Sena- 
tor Yulee,” 7. Equally questionable is Yulee’s motive in preparing a special supple- 
ment of company debts for the sequestration proceedings and claim of personal 
responsibility for some of the company’s debts. However, Yulee did make it diffi- 
cult for the Confederate government to proceed against the Associates when he 
claimed that he alone could not determine the exact status of his financial relations 
with them. 

85 O.R., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 358. For a brief account of this aspect of the contro- ; 
versy, see Frank L. Owsley, State Rights in the Confederacy (Chicago, 1925), 
266-70. 

86 O.R., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 356. 
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vagaries of its building. The duality of ownership and the nature 
of military campaigns in Florida had made its wartime experience 
even more hazardous. Since neither army ever held all of the 
line, except in the first months of the war, the worst possibilities 
never developed. Still, both groups of investors followed some 
parallel courses during the war: Both tried to influence the mili- 
tary strategy of their governments, both feared the destruction 
of property by troops, and both faced the loss of their investment 
through confiscation if the enemy army held the railroad. Had 
either the northern or southern investors desired to use it, they 
had national legislation that permitted them to exclude their 
enemy partners from their share in the company. Separately, 
they faced different problems which were equally dangerous to 
their continued control of the project. Yulee faced the impress- 
ment of rails and equipment; the Associates, the treachery of a 
necessary and trusted employee. Neither investor had been able 
to protect the part of the property that lay within friendly lines. 
When the war ended neither investor could say whether the road 
had fared better under the Stars and Stripes or the Stars and Bars. 
During the war, for the Florida Railroad Company, as for the in- 
vestors and their countrymen, there had been no peace. 

Appomattox brought a more real peace to the northern and 
southern investors in the company than it brought to the country. 
Although the enemy partners had worked separately, their inter- 
est had been their common property. Once the war was over 
and actual possession was possible, the northern investors had 
Yulee kept in prison until they were satisfied that he would co- 
operate with them.*? Only Dickerson kept the Associates from 
completely wiping out the Southerner’s holdings.** 

The original investors guided the company through two post- 
war reorganizations.*® A member of the Roberts family was ac- 
tive in the company until at least 1872, and Dickerson was still 
on the board of directors in 1889.*° Yulee continued to be an 
officer or a director, and in 1885, the year before his death, he 

87 New York Times, June 25, 1866. 

38 Yulee, “Senator Yulee,” 15. 

89 Commercial and Financial Chronicle (New York, 1865- ), III (November 
24, 1866), 663; Henry V. Poor, Poor's Manual of the Railroads of the United States 


(New York, 1868-1924), 1873-74, 485. 
40 Poor's Manual, 1873-74, 485; 1889, 571-72. 
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was re-elected a director.*' By then the road had lost all sem. 
blance of a southern enterprise. In 1882 an English syndicate 
headed by Sir Edward Reid added the original trunk to its other 
Florida railroad and land holdings.** Beginning in 1883 B. §. 
Henning, E. H. Harriman, and W. Bayard Cutting were among 
directors from New York, Chicago, and Boston who acquired 
control of various Florida lines.** In 1902 the Seaboard Airline 
Railway Company owned 99 per cent of the capital stock of the 
company which had controlled the old Florida Railroad Com. 
pany line; and in 1903 the Seaboard absorbed the successor 
company.** Twenty-six years later the Seaboard System, its thou- 
sands of miles of track including the 154 miles that had been 
important to Yulee, Dickerson, and Roberts, became a part of 
the vast rail network controlled by the stockholders of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.” 

#1 Ibid., 1885, 450; 1888, 585. 

42 Railroad Gazette, XII1 (December 30, 1881), 748; XIV (January 6, 1882), 
13, 15; Commercial and Financial Chronicle, XXXIV (January 21, 1882). This 
spelling of Reid appears in Corporate History of the Seaboard Airline Railway 
Company (Norfolk, 1922), items 18 and 19 of unpaginated appendix, “List of 
Corporate Deeds and Documents. . . .” 

43 Poor's Manual, 1883, 480; 1884, 462: 1885, 450; 1888, 585; 1889, 571-72; 
Railroad Gazette, XVI (March 7, July 4, 1884); Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, XLVI (February 4, 1888), 171; XLVII (July 7, 1888), 21. 

44 Poor's Manual, 1902, 763, 767; 1903, 242; 1904, 233 


45 George H. Burgess and Miles C. Kennedy, Centennial History of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, 1846-1946 (Philadelphia, 1949), 639-41. 
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The Rise of Industry and the 
Industrial Spirit in Tennessee, 


1865-1885 


By CONSTANTINE G. BELISSARY 


es CENSUS OF 1890 REPORTED THE VALUE OF PRODUCTS 
manufactured in Tennessee at $72,000,000, while the value of the 
state’s farm products was estimated at only $55,000,000." These 
figures indicated the occurrence of a revolution in economic life 
and credo in the generation following the Civil War. For the 
first time in the history of the state, manufacturing had surpassed 
agriculture as a producer of wealth. According to the statistical 
evidence of 1890, the business community of the state had em- 
braced, to a considerable degree, the philosophy and ends of the 
“New South” movement, with its aims of achieving an industrial 
order patterned after that of the North. 

The elements, forces, attitudes, and aspirations which com- 
bined to produce this momentous shift in economic direction 
cannot be summarized precisely in an absolute formula. Yet, 
while specific causation is not beyond dispute, the basic ideas 
underlying and justifying the development of industry in Ten- 
nessee in the postwar era are discernible. The industrial move- 
ment required a new body of economic and social doctrines 
useful as a theoretical justification for the shift in economic rela- 
tionships, patterns, activities, and direction. In Tennessee eco- 
nomic and social complacency had been shattered by the effects 
of a disastrous war, leaving a receptive situation for the accep- 


1 Eleventh Census of the United States, 1890: Manufacturing Industries ( Wash- 
ington, 1895), Pt. 1, 592; ibid., Statistics of Agriculture (Washington, 1895), 75. 
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tance of economic beliefs at wide variance with the agrarian idea] 
of the good life that had prevailed before 1861. It is these beliefs, 
loosely described as the industrial spirit, which provided the in. 
tellectual and propagandistic foundations for the industrial awak- 
ening of the state. 

Before the Civil War Tennessee was predominantly an agricul- 
tural state.* The manufacturing that did exist was only small-scale 
and in the less productive fields, such as flour milling and lumber. 
ing, processes which added comparatively little value to the raw 
materials.* In general, ante-bellum Tennesseans held firmly to 
the physiocratic doctrine of the moral and economic superiority 
of agriculture to other forms of pecuniary activity. For example, 
in 1854 the general assembly, in the preamble of an act establish. 
ing a state agricultural bureau, stated explicitly that agriculture 
was the source and foundation of all industries and that Ten- 
nessee must continue to rely upon it for her future prosperity. 
The same idea was expressed in 1856 in more concrete language 
by the Tennessee Farmer and Mechanic, an ephemeral organ of 
the farming and laboring classes of the state. It observed: “Agri- 
griculture is the body, while the other professions are the mem- 
bers and although the body and members are mutually dependent 
and reciprocally useful to each other, the body can exist without 
the members much better than the members exist without the 
body. . . . The other classes cannot thrive without the aid of the 
farmer.”® 

The high social and economic position of agriculture when com- 
pared to manufacturing was not the only obstacle inhibiting 
the earlier development of industry in Tennessee. The inde 
pendent yeomen and poor-white classes, as in other sections of 
the South, entertained a profound prejudice against the factory 
system.® This antipathy to machine labor was markedly illus- 

2 According to the census, Tennessee in 1850 had only 66 ironworkers, 53 miners, 
and 26 industrial weavers, compared to 118,941 farmers. Seventh Census of the 
United States: 1850 (Washington, 1853), 584. 

% The value of products manufactured in Tennessee in 1860 amounted to about 
$18,000,000, with flour milling leading with $4,124,000, followed by lumber mill- 
ing at $2,199,000. Eighth Census of the United States, 1860: Manufactures 
( Washington, 1865), 578-79. 

4 Blanche Henry Clark, The Tennessee Yeomen, 1840-1860 (Nashville, 1942), 80. 

5 Tennessee Farmer and Mechanic (Nashville, 1856-1857), I (1856), 61. 


6 The strong distaste of the southern white masses for factory work is discu 
in Lewis C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 
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trated by the experience of Asa Faulkner, a pioneer cotton manu- 
facturer, who, after building a small cotton mill in East Tennessee 
in the late 1840's, found the native whites hostile or indifferent 
to the idea of working for him. Only after he had adopted the 
Spartan expedient of putting his own children to work in the 
mill could he persuade his reluctant neighbors to apply for jobs 
in his enterprise. He related this anecdote to a Fourth of July 
gathering in 1874 to illustrate how the attitude of the masses 
toward factory labor had changed for the better since the end 
of the war.” 

Neither could it be said that industrial labor before the Civil 
War carried the aura of solid respectability and esteem. In 1857, 
in a complaining letter to the Tennessee Farmer and Mechanic, 
a mechanic of Jackson, Tennessee, blamed the social stigma at- 
tached to mechanical work for the industrial inertia of the state.® 
Apparently the magazine believed this stricture was true, for it 
beseeched its subscribers not to fall into the vulgar error that 
“mechanical labor was inconsistent with intelligence, gentility, 
and dignity of labor.”® It must be noted that, in the postwar 
period, many held that this form of ridiculous snobbishness was 
responsible for the manufacturing backwardness of ante-bellum 
days.'° 

However, if the overwhelming majority of the inhabitants of 
ante-bellum Tennessee did not demonstrate any interest in trans- 
forming their land into another Lancashire, there were a few 
visionaries who advocated a more diversified economy in which 
manufacturing would occupy a key place. As early as 1840, 
Gerard Troost, the eminent geologist, pointing to the mineral 
resources and water-power potential of East Tennessee, asserted 
that “Nature had stamped it as country for manufacturing.”™ 





(2 vols., Washington, 1933), II, 933; also, Philip G. Davidson, “Industrialism in 
the Ante-Bellum South,” in South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, 1902- ), XXVII 
(1928), 424. 

7 This experience was related by Faulkner in a speech he delivered at Man- 
chester, Tennessee, July 4, 1874. He was careful, however, to point out that this 
attitude was no longer prevalent. Memphis Daily Appeal, July 17, 1874. 

8 Letter of J. B. Conger, in Tennessee Farmer and Mechanic, I (1856), 281. 

* Tbid., 163. 

10 Typical expressions of this view are in Jackson Whig and Tribune, November 
ll, 1871; Nashville Republican Banner, July 15, 1874. 

11 Cited in Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore, 1882- ), 415. 
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Also, prominent urban Whigs agitated for more manufacturing 
in order to reduce their section’s dependence upon northern in- 
dustry." But they were prophets without honor in their own 
land. Men who were later to embrace the creed of industria] 
capitalism were in the 1850's amassing competences as lawyers, 
merchants, railroad managers, and in other pursuits, uninterested 
or inexperienced in the promotion of industry. 

Despite the efforts of these advocates, the dominant interest 
of Tennessee down to the Civil War continued to center in agri- 
culture. Though furnaces and bloomeries had been established 
during the frontier era,* iron manufacturing was still in its in- 
fancy in 1860. In capital, in workers, in value of products, the 
state was only an insignificant factor in the national iron indus- 
try.'* The progress of textile milling was equally disheartening. 
In 1860 only $965,000 was invested in cotton mills, and their 
products added up to less than $700,000 annually.’® Available 
capital was invested in land, slaves, and mercantile stores, rather 
than in factories and mines.'® Tennessee farmers lacked interest 
not only in industry, but also in immigration and utilitarian edu- 
cation, primary indices of the industrial spirit in the postwar era. 

The shock and devastation of the Civil War had a profound 
effect upon the social and economic system. Tennessee suffered 
more war damages than any other Confederate state with the 
possible exception of Virginia. The ebb and flow of marching 
armies had resulted in widespread property destruction and the 
wreckage of the railroad system.'* In addition, racial, social, and 

12 The southern Whig position relating to the development of manufacturing is 
presented in Arthur C. Cole, The Whig Party in the South (Baltimore, 1914), 
207, 209-11; also in a letter from Samuel D. Morgan, prominent Nashville capi- 
talist and politician, to J. D. B. De Bow, February 27, 1849, in De Bow’s Review 
(New Orleans, 1846-1880), VII (1849), 177-78. 

13 Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States (3 vols., Wash- 
ington, 1929), I, 342, 497, 499. 

14In 1860 the value of pig iron produced in Tennessee amounted to only 
$550,000, and the capital invested in this basic industry did not exceed $1,100,000. 
Eighth Census: Manufactures, 579. 

15 [bid., 21. 

16 De Bow’s Review, XXIX (1860), 369. 

17 For a contemporary account of the damages sustained by Tennessee railroads, 
see letter of John S. Claybrooke, president of the Tennessee and Alabama Railroad, 
to General M. C. Meigs, August 23, 1865, in John S. Claybrooke Papers (Ten- 
nessee Historical Society); also, House Report, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 34 (Serial 


No. 1306), 612-13, 760-63, 1026. This report is an elaborate inventory of the 
condition of southern railroads at the end of the war. 
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economic tensions generated by the conflict impeded the restora- 
tion of prewar society. The freed Negroes, excited and demor- 
alized by their new status, were unreliable laborers and incited 
violence by their aggressive behavior."* Hatred aroused among 
the whites by participation on opposite sides during the war 
endured for years, and in some cases prevented the co-operation 
necessary for maximum business activity.’® 

Yet, with these adverse factors taken into account, Tennessee 
industry registered remarkable advances between 1865 and 1870. 
A change in economic opinion must be given considerable credit 
for this development. The Civil War had brought changes in 
economic thought that bore important consequences. In Ten- 
nessee, as in other parts of the South, pragmatic men with vision 
saw the war as a clash of economic systems as well as armies, and 
they interpreted Confederate defeat as irrefutable evidence that 
the South had failed to create a healthy economic order. Now 
they, weaving together humanitarian and materialistic motives, 
presented vivid and confident arguments for a program of indus- 
trialization in order to bring the state in line with the dominant 
trends of American life. 

No sooner were the guns stacked than the Nashville press be- 
gan a vigorous campaign for more factories. Readers were re- 
minded that the wealth of an agricultural society inevitably 
flowed to industrial societies, and that, without factories, the 
state would continue in financial bondage to northern capitalism.”° 
Agriculture could not be relied upon to provide livings for the 
submerged population, particularly women and children orphaned 
by war. Thousands of unemployed could be given work only if 
local capitalists diverted their funds to manufacturing.” 

A staple argument of the pro-industrialists was based upon the 
doctrine of self-sufficiency. In 1868 a legislative committee re- 
ported that Tennesseans were spending more than $77,000,000 

18 Philip M. Hamer (ed.), Tennessee: A History, 1673-1932 (4 vols., New York, 
1933), II, 612-13. 

19 As an instance of economic revenge, there is the fact that secessionists in 
East Tennessee found difficulty in securing work after the war. Joseph B. Heiskell 
to T. A. R. Nelson, July 31, 1865, in Nelson Collection (Lawson-McGhee Library, 
Knoxville ). 

20 Nashville Dispatch, January 21, February 1, 1866. 


21 Nashville Daily Press and Times, June 5, 1868; Knoxville Industrial Associa- 
tion, Facts and Figures ( Knoxville, 1869), 16. 
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for imported manufactured goods. The result was explicitly 
stated—permanent impoverishment unless home industry was un- 
dertaken.** This was certainly the view of the more ardent 
industrial advocates. For instance, in a speech at Winchester, 
Tennessee, on November 25, 1867, A. S. Colyar, Nashville capi- 
talist and publicist, and perhaps the most vigorous exponent of the 
industrial spirit in postwar Tennessee, warned: 

We are too poor not to go to manufacturing. We cannot afford, no 
matter what we once did, to pay the capitalist of Massachusetts or 
New York, the large per cent of money he has invested as capital in 
Northern factories . . . and also the profits which the mechanic and 
the laborer expect to make, and then in addition the freight, and often 
the freight both ways. . . . And by this process, we each year grow 
poorer, the railroads, the manufacturer and the jobber have all grown 
as rich as Jews at our expense.”* 

Behind the roseate hopes of Tennessee manufacturing pro- 
moters were the twin realities of coal and iron. In October, 1866, 
J. D. B. De Bow, long a supporter of southern manufactures, wrote 
that the extensive coal and iron resources of the Cumberlands 
indicated the rise of a great manufacturing industry.** Others 
echoed the same refrain, in some cases advancing even more ex- 
travagant claims respecting the future development of industry 
based upon coal and iron.*® The progress of iron manufacturing 
in East Tennessee between 1865 and 1870 strengthened the belief 
that natural resources meant intensive industrialization. Several 
ironworks were established in Chattanooga, the most important 
being the Roane Iron Company, organized in 1867 by General 
John T. Wilder with a capitalization of $1,000,000, most of it 
northern capital. Other ironworks were erected in Rockwood 
and Knoxville in the same period.”® 

22 Hermann Bokum, Tennessee Handbook and Immigrant’s Guide . . . (Phila- 
delphia, 1868). This book was published at the expense of the state in English 
and German. 

23 An indefatigable and fervent booster of industry and immigration, Colyar in 
this period was president of the Sewanee Mining Company. The text of the above 
speech made two long columns in small print in the Nashville Republican Banner, 
November 26, 1867. Further expressions of the home industry argument can be 
found in Charles E. Roberts, Nashville and Her Trade for 1870 . . . ( Nashville, 
"Eines of De Bow in Nashville Dispatch, October 19, 1866. 

25 See paean to the wonders of coal and iron, in Nashville Daily Press and Times, 


March 26, 1869. 
26 Clark, History of Manufactures, II, 68. 
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Progress could be observed in other branches of industry. By 
1867 Nashville could point to new paper mills, sawmills, stove 
factories, and an oil refinery.2*7 Even more significant for the 
industrial future of this city was the organization of the Tennes- 
see Manufacturing Company in 1869. This cotton-milling enter- 
prise soon developed into one of the most profitable concerns in 
the South.** Memphis also experienced the freshening influence 
of new economic life. In 1870 this area reported over $3,000,000 
invested in manufacturing, with more than 3,000 industrial 
workers receiving $1,600,000 in wages and producing commodi- 
ties valued at $6,644,000 in goods.” 

The most amazing feature of Tennessee industry in 1870 was 
that it had forged far ahead of prewar production—this in spite 
of war destruction and political turmoil. During the decade, 
plant units had more than doubled, from 2,500 to 5,300; the num- 
ber of industrial workers increased from 12,500 to 19,400; the 
value added to raw materials by manufacturing amounted to 
$15,000,000 in 1870, compared to $8,000,000 in 1860; and the 
value of industrial goods had increased almost twofold.*° 

The sharp regression in agricultural prices beginning in the 
late 1860's accented the argument that Tennessee could not look 
to its farms for social and economic regeneration. Cotton dropped 
from 23 cents a pound in 1868 to 15 cents in 1870 and 9 cents in 
1878.*! Wheat followed the same spiral downward, as it brought 
only 77 cents a bushel in 1878, compared with $1.00 in 1870 and 
$2.18 in 1868.** In view of these hard economic realities, it was 
not surprising that many Tennesseans lost faith in the efficacy 
of the agrarian ideal of society. 

27 Nashville Republican Banner, October 8, 1867. 

28 This enterprise was originally capitalized at $300,000, and it earned steady 
profits throughout the 1870’s. Among its stockholders were such leading Nash- 
ville capitalists and businessmen as A. S. Colyar, Samuel Watkins, and A. G. 
Adams. For details on its organization, see Nashville Daily Press and Times, May 

d AC 
Te Nanh Census of the United States, 1870: Industry and Wealth (Washington, 

72), 570. 

s 1A convenient comparison in these categories for 1850, 1860, and 1870 can 


be found in Tenth Census of the United States, 1880: Manufactures (Washington, 
1883), xiv. 

31 James E. Boyle, Cotton and the New Orleans Cotton Exchange: A Century 
of Commercial Evolution (Garden City, N. Y., 1934), 180-81. 

32 James E. Boyle, Chicago Wheat Prices for Eighty-One Years: Daily, Monthly 
and Yearly Fluctuations and Their Causes (Ithaca, N. Y., 1922), 15 ff. 
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The more enthusiastic friends of industry showed more bold- 
ness than their predecessors; they defended manufacturing, not 
only as a complementary feature of an economic system, but as 
a superior form of economic activity. With farm prices tumbling, 
they could advance the proposition that manufacturing promised 
superior material rewards, besides representing an upward step 
in the march of civilization. As one writer put it, economic laws 
operating in progressive nations dictated the supersession of agri- 
culture by machine industry.* 

In 1872, however, the manufacturing boom, after several years 
of uninterrupted advances, ran into hard times. The shares of 
several Nashville industrial companies dropped to forty cents on 
the dollar.** The great depression of 1873 not only curtailed the 
demand for iron, but also eliminated the possibility of heavy in- 
vestments in the industry by northern capitalists.*° Textile mill 
ing, the other great hope of pro-industrialists, was equally in the 
doldrums. Though the Tennessee Manufacturing Company con- 
tinued to earn profits, Chattanooga, Knoxville, and Memphis 
could not point to a single cotton mill as late as 1874, with the 
entire state having less than 47,000 spindles.*® Many of the in- 
dustrial enterprises started in the late 1860's had been specula- 
tive in nature, and failure to secure financial returns on them 
had deterred others from taking risks in this field.** 

Unfavorable as these developments were, the industrial idea 
continued to gain momentum. Not even hard times could halt 
the spread of the doctrine of the necessity of manufacturing and 
its superiority to other economic pursuits. If Tennessee friends 
of industry were disconsolate over the trend of events in the mid- 
dle 1870's, they masked their disappointments behind a brave 
flow of rhetoric. 

Even the farming interests of the state, oppressed by poor crop 
prices, felt the contagion of the manufacturing idea. In 1875 
leaders of the Tennessee Grange suggested that the local lodges 
should start co-operative manufacturing plants to reduce the 


33 Jackson Whig and Tribune, November 11, 1871. 

34 Nashville Republican Banner, December 13, 1872. 
35 Chattanooga Daily Times, January 18, 1874. 

36 Nashville Republican Banner, September 29, 1874. 
87 [bid., October 9, 1874. 
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spread between farm and industrial prices.** That same year, 
General William H. Jackson, state Commissioner of Agriculture, 
submitted a report to Governor John Brown in which he recom- 
mended a broad immigration program in order to set the state 
on the road to a diversified industrial system.*® Jackson's suc- 
cessor as commissioner, J. B. Killebrew, reiterated the proposal 
with the warning that concentration upon farming would sen- 
tence the state to poverty.*° 

Looking for a silver lining, hopeful men asserted that the de- 
pression would compel a transfer of industry from the North to 
the South. They argued that northern industries, saddled by high 
labor costs and class warfare, could make profits only by moving 
to the South with its cheap and docile labor and bountiful raw 
materials. Some found satisfaction of a rather melancholy nature 
in that southern industry, though not unscatched by the panic, 
had suffered less proportionately than northern industry. This 
was construed to mean that manufacturing had a sounder base 
in the South than in the North. 

The gradual recovery from the depression fostered confidence 
in the future of manufacturing. This confidence was expressed 
in the message of Governor James D. Porter to the general assem- 
bly in 1877. Porter, a leader of the urban industrialist wing of the 
Democratic party,** announced that the resources and advantages 
offered by Tennessee to immigrants and capitalists had resulted 
in the investment of large sums within the state, and that the 
industrial future promised to be prosperous.** 

Iron manufacturing, conceived to be the key to the industrial- 
ization of the state, resumed its program of expansion after 1875. 

38 Summaries of the recommendations of Grange spokesmen in Nashville Union 
and American, February 23, 1875; Knoxville Daily Press and Herald, May 21, 1875. 

89 Jackson’s report was carried in Knoxville Daily Press and Herald, January 20, 
1875. 

40 This report is in Nashville Daily American, January 5, 1877. Killebrew wrote 
prolifically on education, industry, agriculture, immigration, and mining, but manu- 
facturing was his prime formula for prosperity. 

41 Editorials in Nashville Daily American, January 5, 1877; Chattanooga Daily 
Times, August 1, 1876. 

42 Porter subsequently became president of the Nashville and Chattanooga. See 
Daniel M. Robison, Bob Taylor and the Agrarian Revolt in Tennessee (Chapel 
Hill, 1935), 18. 

43 Message of Governor Porter to the state legislature, in Tennessee General 


Assembly, Senate Journal, 1877, p. 44. 
44 Several Tennessee iron companies went bankrupt during the economic crisis. 
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Chattanooga became the first city in the South to have a perma- 
nent steel mill with the establishment of the Providence Steel 
Works in 1876, and, in 1878, the city led with another first when 
the Roane Iron Company erected the first open-hearth furnace 
south of the Ohio.*® The South Pittsburg project, backed by a 
syndicate of British ironmasters, involved the investment of 
$800,000 between 1876 and 1879 in furnaces and iron fabricating 
units.** 

An acceleration of the campaign for textile factories could also 
be noted after 1875. Though progress was slow, the idea of the 
coming primacy of southern cotton milling was an article of 
faith in the minds of the new capitalists. An editorial of J. M. 
Keating, able and industrial-minded eidtor of the Memphis Daily 
Appeal, in 1875 aptly expressed this view: 


In fact, the time is fast approaching when the northern manufacturer 
must close up or come south. In other words, he will be compelled 
to recognize the fact . . . that his very existence depends upon local- 
ity in the vicinity of the raw material. . . . The South has only to wait 
and watch. No mind can comprehend her future greatness. In less 
than twenty years most of the cotton raised in the South will be manu- 
factured in the South. A cotton factory in every neighborhood will 
be as indispensable as a cotton gin.*” 


This prophecy erred on the side of optimism. While two small 
cotton factories were erected in Memphis in 1876,** textile manu- 
facturing in the Tennessee of the 1870's lagged behind the fer- 
vent hopes of enthusiasts. 

But there existed clear evidence of the progress of the industrial 
spirit in the growing esteem and class position of the manufac- 
turing element. The successful manufacturer was climbing the 
social ladder, rung by rung, to take his place with the landlord, 
the banker, and the merchant, as a Lord of Creation in the social 


For instance, Vulean Works, considered one of Chattanooga’s strongest establish- 
ments, failed in 1874 and was advertised for sale under decree of the chancery 
court in 1875. Chattanooga Daily Times, July 20, 1875. 

45 Clark, History of Manufactures, II, 240. 

‘6 Testimony of Colonel S. B. Lowe and General John T. Wilder in the report 
of the Committee to Investigate the Agricultural Bureau, in Tennessee General 
Assembly, House Journal, 1879, Appendix, 10-11. 

47 Memphis Daily Appeal, July 27, 1875. 

48 [bid., June 13, 1877. 
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structure of the times. The man who supplied work for the lower 
orders and contributed to economic progress by virtue of his in- 
dustrial activities was now the object of respect and sedulous 
emulation. This higher status is shown by an encomium in the 
Knoxville Daily Chronicle on December 15, 1877: 


The man who builds a rolling mill or a blast furnace, or a cotton 
factory is of more real benefit to us than all the nasty politicians that 
could be mustered in all the states. One large manufacturing estab- 
lishment, like the Roane Iron Company at Chattanooga . . . is worth 
more to us than all the Legislatures that have assembled at the capital 
of the State in ten years. . . . Let the man who invests his capital 
and his labor, and devotes his powers to building up our industries, 
which have been dwarfed and crippled so long, feel that he is appre- 
ciated according to his merits and sustained in every reasonable way.*® 


While the industrial classes were gaining increased social recog- 
nition, Tennessee industry in the 1870's, in consonance with the 
national tendency, was undergoing concentration and centraliza- 
tion. The census reports indicated a trend toward larger estab- 
lishments concentrated in the cities. In 1870 the state contained 
5,317 manufacturing units, capitalized at $15,590,000; in 1880 
the number of units had decreased to 4,326, but invested capital 
had risen to $20,100,000.°° This broad movement—a decreasing 
number of plant units, bearing a heavier investment and employ- 
ing a larger labor force—could be observed in virtually every field 
of manufacturing as industry entered into a more advanced stage 
of its evolution.” 

The new industry flourished especially in the cities, with only 
unfortunate Memphis, fearfully decimated by the yellow fever 
epidemics of 1873, 1878, and 1879, not sharing in this develop- 
ment.®* Superior capital resources, larger markets, better trans- 
portation facilities, a more adequate labor supply, a fiercer indus- 
trial spirit, all contributed to this movement. Manufacturing 
progress in the Nashville area illustrated the trend. Though the 

49 Knoxville Daily Chronicle, December 15, 1877. 

_5° Ninth Census: Industry and Wealth, 569-70; Tenth Census: Manufactures, 
"a Ninth Census: Industry and Wealth, 570-71. 
52 The paralyzing economic effects of these epidemics is shown by the census 


reports. The value of manufacturing products of the Memphis area dropped from 
$6,664,000 in 1870 to $4,759,000 in 1880. Tenth Census: Manufactures, 175. 
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value of Tennessee industrial products increased only from 
$34,000,000 in 1870 to $37,000,000 in 1880, over $9,000,000 worth 
of commodities were manufactured in Nashville and its environs 
in 1880, a rise of almost 80 per cent during the decade.®* This 
growth was partly accomplished at the expense of the neighbor- 
ing counties of Wilson, Rutherford, and Montgomery, as small 
owner-operated concerns, serving a limited local market, sue- 
cumbed to the competitive acquisitiveness of the larger units 
located in strategically placed cities.°** The most spectacular in- 
dustrial expansion of the decade, however, occurred in Hamilton 
County with its vigorous city of Chattanooga. Between 1870 and 
1880 in this area capital invested in industry increased almost 450 
per cent, the number of factory workers fivefold, and production 
rose from $1,000,000 to $3,200,000."° Therefore, the booster psy- 
chology and enterprise of the pushing Chattanooga capitalist 
group was not compounded solely out of air and bluster, but was 
firmly grounded in the objective realities of material progress. 

The search for fresh capital was another primary facet of the 
industrial spirit.°° A large segment of the pro-industrial group 
looked for the North and western Europe to supply the necessary 
catalyst of investment funds to start the wheels of the new tech- 
nology. Striving to abate sectional animosity, publicizing the 
natural resources of the state, pressing for favorable legislation 
for the manufacturers, they worked to prepare the ground for the 
expected flow of funds from the older financial centers. Many 
of the economic plans of the immediate postwar era, particularly 
in mining and manufacturing, were premised upon the idea that 
outside capital would enter to foster industrial development. 

On the whole, results were disappointing. Some northern 
money did make an appearance in Tennessee soon after the war. 
The iron industry of Chattanooga in the late 1860's received a 

53 [bid., 174. 

54 For example, Wilson County, immediately to the east of Nashville, experi- 
enced a decline in manufacturing from $1,167,000 in 1870 to $525,000 in 1880. 

55 Ninth Census: Industry and Wealth, 570; Tenth Census: Manufactures, 175. 

56 Fluid capital had been largely destroyed during the war. In 1870 bank de- 
posits in Nashville amounted to $2,000,000, compared with deposits of about 
$8,000,000 in 1860. Roberts, Nashville and Her Trade, 252. J. R. Young (ed.), 
Standard History of Memphis from a Study of Its Original Sources (Knoxville, 


1922), 581. This paucity of capital stimulated the campaign for outside funds to 
finance industrial enterprises. 
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strong transfusion of northern capital.** Pennsylvania men erected 
a furnace in Hickman County in 1867, and in the same year J. W. 
North, a former New York judge, began an iron foundry in Knox- 
ville.°* Nevertheless, outside capital funds were not important in 
the development of Tennessee industry between 1865 and 1880. 

As it became apparent that the state’s economy would not be 
stimulated by considerable accretions of northern funds, many 
maintained that Tennessee could industrialize itself without alien 
help. This would involve, they maintained, a change from the 
traditional investment channels of real estate, commerce and 
trade, and government bonds, to new channels in manufacturing 
and mining. This group argued that the state had enough capital 
to develop an industrial order, without being compelled to await 
the convenience of northern capitalists. 

Manufacturing advocates certainly exaggerated the amount of 
capital funds in the Tennessee of the 1870's. When capital was 
not forthcoming for industrial enterprises, they put the blame on 
the timidity and conservatism of the wealthy. The intemperate 
abuse heaped upon unenterprising capitalists indicated the in- 
tense aspirations of the men who longed for a machine civiliza- 
tion. In 1870 the Nashville Republican Banner launched a tirade 
against the Nashville rich who sat “on their sterile money bags” 
and refused to engage in a crusade for more factories.°° Two 
years later, this newspaper made the macabre statement that 
Tennessee needed “a few first class funerals” to release the mil- 
lions sterile in bank vaults.* Colyar, never silent when it was a 
question of furthering the manufacturing cause, labeled native 
capitalists who shied away from manufacturing investments as 
dull and unpatriotic citizens, contributing nothing to the general 
welfare.“ Rentiers were roundly berated for their “coupon-clip- 
ping” habits by William J. Sykes, a Nashville businessman, who 
remarked in a speech of January, 1874: “A man of wealth who 

57 Knoxville Press and Messenger, March 31, 1869. This issue contains a lengthy 
story on the Roane Iron Company and its large stockholders, including General 
John T. Wilder and W. O. Rockwood, both originally from Indiana, Abram S. 
Hewitt, the great New York capitalist, and M. C. Younglove and Dudley Baldwing, 
Ohio capitalists. 

58 Nashville Republican Banner, September 14, 1867. 

59 Ibid., October 12, 1870. 


60 Ibid., April 10, 1872. 
61 Greeneville (Tenn.) Weekly Sentinel, June 8, 1871. 
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uses that wealth to improve his country, to reward labor, and to 
benefit his fellow man, is worth all praise, and deserves our warm- 
est thanks; but he who lives upon the interest of his money, 
though it be millions, and contributes nothing to the sum of 
human happiness is a mere drone in the human hive.”” 

Despite their conspicuous lack of success, Tennessee industrial 
advocates continued to hope for an influx of northern capital. 
They theorized that, if Tennesseans ended their political brawling, 
intelligently advertised their natural resources, and demonstrated 
a true interest in manufacturing, then northern entrepreneurs 
would not hesitate to use their money to industrialize the state.* 
They further reasoned that as long as sectional animosities held 
sway, capital would not be imperiled in a hostile environment; 
therefore, they did their best to bring about a diminution of 
hatred engendered by war and reconstruction. In 1877 the Chat- 
tanooga Daily Times urged its readers to forget the war, and work 
side by side to make the city a great manufacturing center. It 
pointed to the fact that the local iron industry had been created 
by both Southerners and Northerners, working together in a com- 
munity cause, without references to past allegiances or preju- 
dices.** The more progressive newspapers, however, still believed 
that ignorant and churlish people were inhibiting the development 
of the state by frightening away capital and enterprise from the 
North. As late as 1880 the Knoxville Daily Chronicle complained 
bitterly: “There are semi-insane people of the South who affect 
to despise what they style the grasping, money-making spirit 
which they say animates the people of the North.” In the view 
of this journal, aggressive pecuniary competition was the spark 
needed to ignite the moribund southern economic system.” 

In spite of the intensive efforts of the New South group, only 
modest gains were registered in industrial capitalization during 
the 1870's, and most of the new manufacturing enterprises were 
organized by local capitalists. For instance, three of the four 
industrial corporations chartered in the state in 1876 were in- 

62 Nashville Journal of Commerce, January 3, 1874. 

83 Nashville Union and American, May 12, 1875; Memphis Daily Appeal, Jan- 
uary 19, March 23. 1875. 

64 Chattanooga Daily Times, September 30, 1877. 


65 Knoxville Daily Chronicle, January 30, 1880. 
66 Tenth Census: Manufactures, xiv-xv. 
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corporated by Tennesseans. Of the ten manufacturing corpora- 
tions chartered in 1877 and 1878, only one was foreign. The same 
general tendencies prevailed in 1879 and 1880." In short, the 
campaign to attract northern funds failed, for the North, absorbed 
with its own phenomenal development, did not possess the spare 
capital and energy to undertake the industrialization of the South. 

Another phase of the Tennessee industrial movement was re- 
flected in the strenuous, if unsuccessful, immigration campaign 
of the postwar period. Behind the campaign were the emergent 
forces of industrialism. The groups most interested in the cre- 
ation of a manufacturing order were the prime movers in the 
encouragement of immigration. They argued that changing 
from a predominantly agrarian system to a diversified economy 
required the help of immigrants, skilled in machine labor and 
imbued with the get-ahead psychology of free labor. Other rea- 
sons besides the purely industrial lay behind the efforts of Ten- 
nessee promoters of immigration in the era 1865-1880, but the 
primary motivation seems to have been the notion that outside 
labor was necessary to erect and operate the factory system.®* 

However indifferent or hostile Tennesseans may have been 
towards the idea of immigration before the war, no such charge 
could be made after 1865. Immigration societies sprang up in 
the cities;® and industrial “carpetbaggers,” such as General John 
T. Wilder and H. S. Chamberlain, were made welcome in East 
Tennessee.” Even more significant was the enactment of a law 
in 1867 creating a board of immigration. The board, the first 
bureau of that nature in the state’s history, was authorized to 
publish pamphlets, newspaper articles, essays, and advertisements 
descriptive of the state and its resources.*’ The most active mem- 
ber was Hermann Bokum, a Unionist of East Tennessee and a 
former agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau. In the preface of his 

67 Charters of these corporations in Incorporation Records, Books A and B, 
Office of the Secretary of State, Nashville, Tennessee. 

68 For a more extensive study of the motivations involved in the Tennessee im- 
migration movement, see Constantine G. Belissary, “Tennessee and Immigration, 
— in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (Nashville, 1942- ), VII (1948), 
"69 The state legislature incorporated the Tennessee Colonial and Immigration 
Company in 1866 and the German Association of the City of Nashville in 1867. 
Acts of Tennessee, 1866, p. 311; ibid., 1867-1868, pp. 24-26. 


70 Knoxville Press and Messenger, March 31, 1869. 
71 Acts of Tennessee, 1867-1868, p. 11. 
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immigration handbook, published in German and English in 1868, 
he indicated what was the salient motive behind the movement 
in the 1870’s—the desire of the rising manufacturing interests for 
help in converting the state from agriculture to industry. He 
wrote: “Instead of the almost exclusive attention to agriculture, 
which has prevailed in the South for so many years, there is now 
felt a general desire that here should be a harmonious develop- 
ment of its resources. In consequence of it, immigration which 
was regarded by many with indifference or dislike, is now greatly 
desired.”™* 

Activity relating to the encouragement of immigration was not 
restricted to official agencies. In 1870 the versatile Colonel Col- 
yar, pursuing his program of material progress through the adop- 
tion of industrial capitalism, called upon the people to support 
immigration as the most feasible method of advancing Tennes- 
see's economy. Concerning the value of this policy, he com- 
mented: “Immigration will build blast furnaces and rolling mills; 
erect dairies, establish lumber yards; open new farms and double 
the business of the railroads.”"** And the urban press, without 
exception, vigorously advocated immigration; editorials and ar- 
ticles extolling the benefits to be derived from immigration were 
commonplace.” 

The connection between manufacturing and immigration was 
elaborately analyzed by J. B. Killebrew, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Statistics, Mines, and Immigration, in his biennial report 
to the legislature. He stated the purposes of the immigration 
campaign as follows: 


Not only to develop, and bring to notice the resources of the State, 
but, so far as lays in its power, to induce the immigration of other 
people to fill and develop the country . . . it was the wish of the 
Bureau to stimulate among our citizens the desire to build up manu- 
factures, and to bring the wonderful adaptabilities of the State to the 
notice of all people for the express purpose of inducing them to settle 
among us.*® 

72 Bokum, The Tennessee Handbook and Immigrant’s Guide, 3. 

73 Nashville Republican Banner, August 14, 1870. 

74 The principal Tennessee newspapers of the 1870’s were strong advocates of 


immigration, with the Memphis Daily Appeal and the Nashville Daily American 
in the vanguard. 


75 Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, Statistics, Mines, and 
Immigration, in Tennessee General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1881, Appendix, 4. 
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Yet, in spite of the effort and rhetoric expended, the immigrant 
campaign of the postwar era was a dismal failure. The number 
of foreign-born in the state dropped from 19,300 in 1870 to 16,700 
in 1880, and no significant population movement materialized 
from the North.”* The men who instigated the campaign had 
their hopes dashed by the inexorable fact that economic oppor- 
tunities in Tennessee were restricted in comparison with those of 
the North and West. 

Another sign of the growing manufacturing interests was the 
appearance of new tensions unknown to the agrarian society of 
ante-bellum Tennessee. Strikes, lockouts, union activity, labor 
demands, all indicated the birthpangs of the new industrialism. 
The number of industrial workers in Tennessee increased from 
12,500 in 1870 to 22,500 in 1880, a gain of over 80 per cent, in 
contrast to a gain of only 28 per cent in the population as a 
whole.*? While this class was not numerous when compared with 
the masses of northern industrial workers, its concentration in the 
cities promoted the development of an increasing self-conscious- 
ness and demands for independent political action. 

According to one authority, only two local unions existed in 
the state in 1864;7* but, with the termination of the war, a definite 
labor movement developed among the crafts and in the more 
highly organized industries. By the early 1870's the International 
Typographical Union had placed locals in Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
Memphis, and Nashville,”® and walking delegates had made their 
appearance in the iron establishments of East Tennessee.” 

The alleged supineness and docility of the southern industrial 
worker was not always evident in this period. Frequently the 
issues between capital and labor blazed out in industrial strife. 
In 1867, for example, the typographical union called out its mem- 
bers to secure higher wages from the Nashville Republican Ban- 

76 Tenth Census of the United States, 1880: Population (Washington, 1883), 

9 
OR teu Census: Manufactures, xiv, xv. 

78 John R. Commons and others, History of Labour in the United States (4 vols., 
New York, 1918-1935), II, 19. 

79 Knoxville Daily Chronicle, June 15, 1871. 

8° Concerning the union movement in the iron industry, see the testimony of 
Henry J. Evans, East Tennessee iron manufacturer, to the United States Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, in Report upon Relations between Labor and 
Capital . . . (4 vols., Washington, 1885), IV, 171. Volume IV of this report is 


very valuable on capital-labor relations in the South in the fields of industry and 
agriculture. 
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ner, only to lose the strike when strikebreakers were employed." 
The following year witnessed a strike on the Nashville and North. 
western Railroad in which the workers, though unorganized, won 
a compromise settlement.*? Strikes also harassed the owning 
classes in the 1870's, with the most serious disorders breaking out 
in the coal fields in 1876 and 1877 over the use of convict labor.® 
In general, these strikes were unsuccessful owing to public dis. 
approval, the power of organized capital, and the inability of 
the workers to hold their ranks steadfast. 

While Tennessee industrial workers evinced little interest in or 
knowledge of the revolutionary goals of European socialism, their 
increasing unrest in the 1870's brought about some examination 
of the basic premises of capitalism. The conceptions and biases 
of the pro-industrial group naturally followed contemporary 
laissez-faire philosophy, with its principle that capitalism was 
sanctioned by divine and natural law. Labor was definitely 
relegated to a subordinate status. The Nashville Republican 
Banner, speaking for the Nashville manufacturing interests, as- 


serted in 1867: “Capital . . . must lead, impel, direct and con- 
trol; it must build; it must invest. . . . On the other hand, la- 


bor . . . must take care of the lesser and irresponsible jobs.”™ 
And in East Tennessee, the Knoxville Daily Chronicle maintained; 
“Labor without the aid of capital is crippled and unproductive.”* 
Organized labor in particular was looked upon with prejudice; 
in most cases it was regarded as a trouble-making alien institution 
opposed to the traditional individualism of American life. Though 
it was conceded that labor had the fundamental right to strike, 
the Tennessee press, echoing the doctrines of the new industrial 
capitalists, categorically denied the proprietary right of organized 
workers to their jobs. The reactionary Nashville Daily American 
imputed that unions organized for other than fraternal purposes 
had imported their principles from Europe and were basically 
un-American in philosophy.*® It is no wonder then that labor 
organization in this period faltered. 

81 Nashville Republican Banner, May 26, 1867. 

82 Nashville Union and Dispatch, June 19, 1868. 

83 Knoxville Daily Tribune, December 14, 15, 22, 30, 1876, October 10, 1877. 

84 Nashville Republican Banner, May 26, 1867. 


85 Knoxville Daily Chronicle, April 10, 1878. 
86 Nashville Daily American, July 19, 1877. 
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In the 1870's there appeared for the first time movements 
among urban workers to organize political parties to advance 
their special interests. These movements, abortive and unsuc- 
cessful though they were, indicated that the more intelligent 
workers realized that neither the Republicans nor the Democrats 
were satisfying what they conceived to be their legitimate de- 
mands. 

In 1872 Knoxville workmen organized in an attempt to elect 
municipal officials favorable to labor. Unfortunately, they threw 
their support to William Rule, Republican leader, who accepted 
their votes without making any commitments to their leaders. 
Though Rule was elected, labor received no tangible benefits,‘ 
and in the election of 1874 the labor-supported candidate was 
soundly defeated by Peter Staub, a local manufacturer.** Work- 
ingmen’s parties were formed in Nashville, Memphis, and Chat- 
tanooga in 1877, but they were short-lived. In Memphis the 
workers were warned by the regular Democrats that their inde- 
pendent tactics threatened the continuation of white supremacy.” 
In Chattanooga the labor party could not protect itself from the 
Democrats, and eventually it lost its separate identity as the 
workers returned to political regularity.*” Nor could the Nash- 
ville workingmen preserve the distinction between their party 
and the Democratic party; their agreement to a fusion ticket in 
the election of 1877 buried their hopes for an independent labor 
party.”" 

Tennessee labor in the 1870’s was not entirely satisfied with 
the programs of either of the two great parties. Sensing dimly 
that these parties did not express a philosophy conducive to the 
betterment of the urban working classes, labor attempted in the 
cities to form parties dedicated to their interests. These attempts, 
for obvious reasons, collapsed ingloriously. The industrial work- 
ing class was not numerous enough to form a firm base for a 
labor party. Even in the cities the workers could not agree on 
basic objectives, while the political inexperience of their leaders 

87 Knoxville Weekly Chronicle, December 25, 1872. 

88 Knoxville Daily Press and Herald, January 18, 1874. 

‘8 Memphis Daily Appeal, August 28, 1877. The defection of the workers from 
the regular Democratic organization gave the Memphis election to the Republicans. 


% Chattanooga Daily Times, November 6, 1877. 
%1 Nashville Daily American, September 4, 1877. 
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prevented the establishment of liaison between the workingmen’s 
parties. Professional politicians and the Democratic press ad- 
vanced the powerful argument that independent political action 
disrupted party unity, and thereby chanced the restoration of 
Radical Republican rule. This argument must have had a pro. 
found influence upon a class that held no affection for the Negro, 
In spite of these adverse factors, labor parties did flare up in 
urban areas, indicating the infiltration of new ideas—ideas con- 
sonant with the appearance of a different economic environment, 

In another field the industrial spirit exerted a strong influence- 
popular education. The pro-industrial group was an important 
element in the enactment of the school law of 1873 which in- 
augurated the modern era in the educational history of the state, 
The requirements of modern industry, with its dependence upon 
machinery and science, called for at least the rudiments of leam- 
ing. Factories could be operated most effectively by orderly, 
punctual, sober, industrious workers; and it was thought that 
illiterates would not possess these qualities.” It was also argued 
that capital and skilled labor would avoid a state with a poor 
school system. Given this set of beliefs it was but natural that 
those in Tennessee desiring an industrial order would be among 
the strongest supporters of an advanced school system. 

The publication of Killebrew’s report on the problem of edu- 
cation marked a milestone in the history of the state. Accurate, 
forceful, impressively documented, the report did much to per- 
suade the legislature to enact the school law of 1873. And his 
strongest argument for universal education rested upon the con- 
nection he established between an educated and trained working 
class and industrial productivity and prosperity.* 

In the cities it was the manufacturing element that was most 
instrumental in organizing public schools. For instance, M. B. 
Trezevant and J. R. Godwin, two industrial leaders, led the fight 
in Memphis for higher property taxes to finance an efficient public 
school system.™* And it was the eloquence of H. S. Chamberlain, 

92 [lliterates in Tennessee in 1870, ten years of age or older, numbered 360,000. 
Robert H. White, Development of the Tennessee State Educational Organization, 
1796-1929 (Kingsport, 1929), 111. 

%3 Report of the Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, in Tennessee 
General Assembly, House Journal, 37 General Assembly, Special Session, Ap- 


pendix, 33. 
% Memphis Daily Appeal, August 15, 1877. 
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premier iron manufacturer of East Tennessee, that induced the 
people of Knox County to levy a school tax in 1871, thereby in- 
augurating their first free school system.* 

The industrial supporters of popular education did not restrict 
themselves to the problem of organization; the content of the 
curriculum was equally important. In their opinion, not only 
were previous schemes of education inadequate, but what was 
worse, they had been dedicated to wrong ends. A classical cur- 
riculum had been emphasized when scientific and technical 
studies should have been the desideratum.* Addressing a grad- 
uating class at Bolivar Male Academy in 1871, the speaker recom- 
mended: “The first and greatest thing to be done, is to modify, 
if not entirely change, our system of education. Let it be suited 
to the times. . . . Let the practical sciences be more studied 
and taught.”* Attributing the failure of manufacturing in Ten- 
nessee to technical backwardness, Leon Trousdale, state Superin- 
tendent of Education, suggested in 1878 the establishment of 
industrial schools, patterned after those of western Europe. 

While the cause of industrial education had not received uni- 
versal sanction by 1880, the ideal of a public school system had 
become firmly planted. And one of the prime reasons for the 
change in general attitudes toward tax-supported compulsory 
education was the articulate support of the industrial capitalists 
who offered education as the key to the conquest of the material 
world and the attainment of worldly prosperity. 

The industrial campaign sponsored by Tennessee proponents 
of manufacturing between 1865 and 1880 began to show concrete 
results after 1880. Between 1880 and 1885 an extraordinary 
development took place in the primary manufacturing fields— 
cotton textiles, iron, wool, and lumber.** Capital invested in 

%5 Knoxville Daily Chronicle, January 21, 1871. 

% Typical arguments emphasizing the superiority and need of scientific educa- 
tion were advanced in the Nashville Daily Press, February 10, 1869; Knoxville 
Daily Chronicle, August 19, 1870. 

7 Commencement address of Henry A. Chambers, Tennessee educator, in Sweet- 
water (Tenn.) Enterprise, June 29, 1871. 

%8 Tennessee School Report of 1878, in Tennessee General Assembly, House 
Journal, 1879, Appendix, 18-19. 

% See the comprehensive report of Ira P. Jones, United States Treasury Agent, 
in 1885 on industrial conditions in Tennessee, in House Exec. Docs., 49 Cong., 2 


Sess., No. 7, Pt. 2 (Serial No. 2476), 543-60. His view was that Tennessee was 
on the threshold of remarkable industrial development. 
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manufacturing climbed from $20,000,000 to $41,000,000 during 
these years, with the value of manufactured goods rising corre- 
spondingly from $37,000,000 to $75,000,000. Textile capitalization 
ascended from $1,000,000 to $2,258,000, and the manufacture of 
iron, cottonseed oil, and wool registered equivalent gains.’ 

The manufacturing boom of the early 1880's centered in the 
cities of Nashville, Knoxville, Chattanooga, and Memphis.” 
Memphis recovered rapidly from its harrowing epidemics; by 
1885 it led the nation in cottonseed oil manufacture.'”? Nashville 
continued its steady industrial development with over $10,000,000 
invested in its manufactories. The growth of Chattanooga's in- 
dustry, which had sprung up after the Civil War, did not stop 
in the 1880's but kept pace with that of the other urban centers.’ 
All in all, this was a period of ferment, with the Industrial Revolu- 
tion taking firm hold in the areas of population concentration. 

The industrial awakening of the postwar era was the work of 
a new breed of capitalists drawn from classes other than the ante- 
bellum plantation gentry. The merchant class, virtually the only 
economic group in the New South with surplus funds, dominated 
the composition of the rising industrial class.‘ Vital energy, 
calculating shrewdness, thrift, tenaciousness, a belief in the moral 
soundness of material achievement, these were the qualities 
needed to forge ahead in the trying times between the end of the 
Civil War and the turn of the century. And these qualities the 
Tennessee “New South” men possessed in abundance. 

A remarkably high number of these industrial capitalists were 
self-made men in the classic Horatio Alger tradition. Few had 
much formal education, family background, or inherited wealth. 
James C. Warner, president of the powerful Tennessee Coal, Iron 


100 [bid., 578. 

101 According to the census of 1890, these four cities were responsible for about 
two thirds of the state’s industrial production. Eleventh Census: Manufacturing 
Industries, Pt. I, 594-96. 

102 Clark, History of Manufactures, II, 520. 

103 House Exec. Docs., 49 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 7, Pt. 2, 594, 598. 

104 An analysis of the leading manufacturing capitalists in Memphis in the early 
1880's showed to what extent the rising industrial group was recruited from the 
ranks of successful merchants. This information is derived from a study of the 
biographical sketches in J. M. Keating and O. F. Vedder, History of the City of 
Memphis and Shelby County ... (2 vols., Syracuse, N. Y., 1888), II, Pt. 3, 
pp. 1-254. 
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and Railroad Company, and heavy investor in other industries, 
began his career in the humble capacity of a store clerk.” Sam- 
uel Watkins, whose investments in this period ranged from brick- 
yards to cotton factories, came to Nashville as a bricklayer.’ 
These examples could be multiplied many times. To these men 
belonged the future. 

By 1885 it was evident that Tennessee was entering the indus- 
trial age. Farming remained the statistical center of life, and 
still occupied the energies of the majority of the population, but 
industrial enterprise, buttressed by a new social theory, was 
exerting more and more influence on the life, thought, and ac- 
tivities of the people. For the first time many Tennessee leaders 
saw economic salvation possible only through the adoption of 
an industrial order. It was their vision that made manufacturing 
by 1890 an important factor in the economy of the state. 


105 For a eulogy of Warner, see Nashville Daily American, December 12, 1879. 
106 W. W. Clayton, History of Davidson County, Tennessee . . . (Philadelphia, 
1880), 395. 
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SCRIP VERSUS LAND: 


THE VALUE OF THE FEDERAL GRANT TO THE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES OF THE PUBLIC-LAND STATES OF THE SOUTH 


By THOMAS LeDUC 


Wirs THE STATES OF THE CONFEDERACY RETURNED TO 
the Union they were permitted to avail themselves of the benefits 
of the law of July 2, 1862, by which Congress had granted public 
land and public-land scrip for the partial endowment of state 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts.’ Under this law the 
states in which there lay sufficient public domain received land: 
to the other states was issued scrip which could be used by 
assignees to pay for such public land in other states and in the 
territories as was open to private entry at $1.25 an acre.” 

By the act of June 21, 1866, Congress closed the public domain 
in the South to all forms of entry except eighty-acre homesteads.* 
At that time public land in substantial quantities remained un- 
appropriated in five southern states: Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas. The law of 1866 had the effect 
of prohibiting those five states from taking their college land 
grants from the public domain within their respective borders. 
To them, as to the other southern states, was issued scrip of 
equivalent amount: thirty thousand acres for each member of 
Congress. 

The question arises whether the five public-land states of the 
South were thus deprived of a more valuable form of grant. If it 

112 U. S. Stat. 503. 

2 The act of July 1, 1870, authorized the acceptance of this scrip in payment 
of pre-emption claims even where the land had been closed to other forms of cash 


sale. 16 U. S. Stat. 186. 
314 U. S. Stat. 66; repealed July 4, 1876, 19 U. S. Stat. 73. 
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is demonstrated that the scrip was more valuable, it is then ap- 
parent that the Radicals conferred a real service on these states. 

It is generally true in American land history that scrip and 
warrants have been less valuable than land itself. The grantees 
of scrip had to find prospective entrymen who would buy it for 
use in settling their debits at the United States land offices, or go 
to the expense of locating available land and entering it them- 
selves. The latter course was specifically forbidden to the states 
by the law of 1862, although it seems clear that a state college or 
university might qualify as an assignee of the state and enter 
land with the scrip.* In either case, some expense was involved. 

All five of the southern public-land states sold their scrip at 
about the same price to Gleason F. Lewis of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lewis was the nation’s principal dealer in land scrip and warrants. 
He had bought from military veterans and their heirs hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of warrants issued under the military-bounty 
laws passed between 1847 and 1855.° When the agricultural- 
college grants came along he bought heavily into the scrip issued 
to the states then in the Union. It is established that he bought 
from the northern states not less than 2,142,800 scrip/acres, and it 
is probable that he bought about three million. 

Lewis was a merchant, buying and selling scrip and warrants 
on a relatively small spread. There is no evidence that he ever 
entered an acre of land for his own investment. He had arranged 
extensive banking connections to finance his inventory and had 
developed a wide market among both settlers and investors for 
his warrants and scrip. He worked closely with a number of 
firms that were acquiring public lands as a long-term investment 
and through the publication of his own newspaper, The Old 
Soldiers’ Advocate,® from 1859 to 1878, reached a mass market 
of individuals who wanted as little as 80 or 160 acres. 

When the scrip issued to the southern states came on the mar- 
ket Lewis was the person able to pay the best price for it. He 

4 The University of Illinois entered some of its scrip; so also did Brown Univer- 
sity as the assignee of Rhode Island and Cornell University as the assignee of New 
York. Paul W. Gates, The Wisconsin Pine Lands of Cornell University (Ithaca, 
1943), passim. 

5 Gleason F. Lewis Business Records (Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleve- 


land). Lewis operated also as an agent in establishing the claims of veterans to 
these land bounties. 


® The only known file, irregular, is in the Western Reserve Historical Society. 
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bought the scrip granted to all the other southern states as well 
as that issued to the five public-land states.’ The proceeds to 
the public-land states are indicated on the accompanying table. 
It seems doubtful that these states could have derived greater 
net proceeds by retailing the scrip themselves rather than selling 
it wholesale to Lewis. While Lewis had substantially a monopoly 
of the wholesale purchase of state grants, his retail price seems 
not excessive. To cover his overhead costs, including advertising, 
interest on his inventory, and rather high charges for insured 
shipment of this negotiable property, his margin was probably 
around ten cents to fifteen cents an acre at this stage of his opera- 
tions. His retail offering price, at dates apposite to the southern 
grants, is shown on the table. 

The southern states would have done better had they, like 








Public 
land in 
million 
STATE acres Scrip Date Proceeds Retail 
(June 30, issued, scri per offering 
1867)* acres? solde acree price 
Louisiana 6.6 210,000 April 6, 1871 87 
Alabama 7.0 240,000 June 23, 1871 .90 
1.00-.97 
June, 1871 
Mississippi 5.0 210,000 July 26, 1871 .90 
1.03-1.00 
August, 1871 
1.09-1.06 
Sept., 1871- 
Feb., 1872 
1.16-1.11 
June, 1872 
Arkansas 11.75 150,000 September 23, 1872 90 
Florida 17.5 90,000 April 14, 1873 .90 
1.19-1.16 
May, 1873 





* Commissioner of the General Land Office, Annual Report, 1867, p. 367. 

> United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1918, No. 13. 

¢ New York Legislature, 97 Sess., 1874, Senate Document No. 103. 

4 Old Soldiers’ Advocate. The first figure is the price per acre in units of 2,560 
or more acres. These are the prices at which Lewis offered scrip in the months 


indicated. 


7 The twelve southern states, including Kentucky, received an aggregate of 
2,730,000 scrip/acres. Lewis asserted, probably correctly, that he bought the South 
Carolina scrip; it has been established that he bought the rest. Proceeds varied 
with the market. Kentucky in 1866 and North Carolina in 1867 accepted fifty 
cents an acre; Virginia was able to secure ninety-five cents in 1872; these were 
the outside limits. 
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Illinois and New York (Cornell), located some or all of their 
scrip on fertile prairie or northern timberland and then waited 
for land values to rise. But such a procedure would have re- 
quired out-of-pocket disbursements for taxes and management 
expenses. It seems doubtful that state legislatures would have 
appropriated funds for these purposes as well as funds for the 
colleges. Further, the states were required by law to establish 
their colleges promptly, and they were therefore under some 
pressure to liquidate their grants to provide endowment income.* 
In view of the general condition of the states, there was little 
real alternative to selling the scrip to Lewis. 

We have now to consider whether the five southern public- 
land states would have fared better if they had been permitted 
to select their grants from public lands within their own borders, 
as were the public-land states elsewhere in the Union. The issue 
is simply whether these states could have found public domain 
that could have been sold at once for a net price equal to the 
proceeds of the scrip. In considering this hypothetical question 
it will be recalled that under the law permitting such selection, 
any of the lands available to the states would have been equally 
open to private buyers at not more than $1.25 an acre. Many 
millions of acres would have been available under the Graduation 
Act for much less and some for as little as $0.125 an acre. 

The immediate value of the vast acreages of public domain 
in each of the five states was questionable. The market for all 
southern land was acutely depressed in the years 1866-1871 by 
the disruption of the labor supply, the scarcity of liquid capital, 
and the drastic taxation imposed by Reconstruction governments. 
The decline in the local demand for land was not compensated 
for by outside sources. The South, unlike the West, attracted 
neither immigrant aliens nor migrant citizens, and northern in- 
vestors were less interested in acquiring wild lands than in picking 
up bargains in improved farms and plantations. 

While the acreage in each of the states was extensive, it appears 
that most of it was submarginal for cultivation. It had been left 

8 The original deadline was repeatedly extended by Congress, but these acts of 
grace could not be anticipated with assurance. 

® Open to private sale at $1.25 meant that the land (1) had been surveyed 


and (2) after being offered for competitive bids at public sale above $1.25 had 
gone unsold. There was, in fact, much unsurveyed land in Florida and Louisiana. 
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in timber because it was sandy, hilly, swampy, or otherwise un- 
profitable to clear for tillage. It could be sold, if sold at all, only 
for the timber stumpage. And the boom days of the timber 
barons had not arrived in 1871. 

Results under the law restricting southern public lands to 
homestead entry suggest that the government had some difficulty 
even in giving the land away. Only forty thousand homesteads 
of forty or eighty acres were filed, and many of them were never 
proved up. The rate of lapse was never disclosed by the spon- 
sors and defenders of this “obviously discriminatory” law, but 
it appears to have been high.’ Particularly striking is the failure 
of homesteaders in the South to commute their claims before 
final proof and secure their patent titles by paying cash in full." 
In other parts of the country the frequency of commutation 
indicated that the land was so valuable the homesteader could 
make a profit by buying up his claim and then selling his farm. 

It appears that the extent of abandonment of homestead en- 
tries in the South has not been studied. The Commissioner of 
the General Land Office reported in 1875 that much of the land 
entered was “notoriously barren” and “valuable only for its tim- 
ber.” It is clear that many of the entries were made by dummies 
who sold the stumpage at a small price to the timber companies 
and then abandoned the land." 

While it is clear that these timberlands’ value appreciated in 
the. middle and late seventies, it is not so clear that there existed 
buyers in the period 1866-1871 who would have paid as much 
for the stumpage as the public-land states cleared from their 
sale of scrip. If that conclusion is correct, it would appear that 
the Radicals conferred a favor on these states by issuing their 
college grants as scrip instead of land. 

10 Thomas Corwin Donaldson, The Public Domain (Washington, 1884), 544, 
reported enthusiastically in 1884 the volume of original entries, but failed to sup- 
port his “gratifying” conclusion that the “poor and landless class” were “acquiring 
homes and becoming self-supporting.” He supplied no data on either abandonment 
or final proof and patent. 

11 The annual reports of the General Land Office show negligible cash trans- 
actions in the period July 1, 1866-June 30, 1875. Cash items include commuta- 
tion of homesteads. 

12 Commissioner of the General Land Office, Annual Report, for the year ending 
June 30, 1875, p. 18. A favorable view of the Southern Homestead Act will be 


found in Paul W. Gates, “Federal Land Policy in the South, 1866-1888,” in 
Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), VI (1940), 303-30. 








Book Reviews 


American Beginnings: Highlights and Sidelights of the Birth of the 
New World. By Jarvis M. Morse. (Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1952. Pp. xi, 260. End maps. $3.75.) 


This interesting, valuable, and highly readable volume is not colonial 
history as such, but rather a “personally conducted tour of noteworthy 
writings on British America published before 1775.” The author has 
sampled hundreds of books and pamphlets—some well known and 
others quite rare—and he has given the reader “some slight flavor” of 
the original publications by presenting a short but lively account of 
the author, the reasons for publication, and numerous significant, 
pithy, and picturesque quotations. Most of the authors were not 
literary men; some were. Most of them were witnesses to important 
events; many of them were making history as well as writing it. This 
is part of the charm of the book. Most of the writers were more con- 
cerned with what happened than why things happened, though Wil- 
liam Smith, Cadwallader Colden, Thomas Hutchinson, and a few 
others approached modern standards of good historical writing from 
the viewpoint of both scholarly handling of sources and impartiality 
of judgment. 

The historical works treated in Mr. Morse’s volume may be sum- 
marized under four headings: 

(1) Simple narratives or descriptions of discovery and settlement, 
such as Thomas Hariot’s A Briefe and True Report of the New Found 
Land of Virginia, John Smith’s True Relation, Lord De La Warr’s 
Relation, Champlain’s Les Voyages, William Bradford’s History of Ply- 
mouth Plantation, and John Winthrop’s Journal. To a large degree, 
the early narratives are concerned with the human struggle for food, 
clothing, and shelter, the eternal triad of life and social history. 

(2) Controversial literature on wars, insurrections, or politico-reli- 
gious controversies and conflicts, such as the writings of Roger Hea- 
mans, Leonard Strong, William Bullock, John Hammond, Nathaniel 
Ward, Samuel Gorton, Edward Winslow, Robert Child, John Clarke, 
George Bishop, the Andros Tracts, Daniel Horsmanden, and Increase 
and Cotton Mather. Most of the narratives of the Indian wars and 
some of those of the “insurrections” give only one side of the story, 
but the narratives are useful, nevertheless, for their careful account 
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of the course of events. To many of the writers, the Indian wars are 
“stories of unprovoked aggression on white colonists by irresponsible 
redmen.” 

(3) More or less formal provincial histories or accounts of geo- 
graphic subdivisions of the British colonies, such as Bernard Romans’ 
Concise Natural History of East and West Florida, John Lawson's The 
History of Carolina, Robert Beverley’s History of Virginia, William 
Stith’s History of Virginia, Israel Acrelius’ History of New Sweden, 
John Callender’s Historical Discourse, Thomas Prince’s Chronological 
History of New-England, and Thomas Hutchinson’s History of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Stith “was closer akin than his contemporaries to the 
political historians of the nineteenth century,” while Hutchinson “not 
only wrote history more ably than any other British-American in the 
colonial period, but he also took prominent part in many of the events 
of which he wrote.” 

(4) Large-scale or “Imperial” histories ranging over all or a con- 
siderable part of British America, best exemplified by John Oldmixon’s 
The British Empire in America, William Douglass’ A Summary, His- 
torical and Political . . . of the British Settlements in North-America, 
and Edmund and William Burke’s An Account of the European Settle- 
ments in America. Douglass was the first American, albeit a naturalized 
one, to visualize colonial history as an entity, and he wrote from an 
imperial point of view a century before the birth of H. L. Osgood or 
C. M. Andrews. 

Though much of this early historical writing would not meet the 
standards of present-day scholarship, the contemporary works convey 
the full flavor of early America. Mr. Morse’s closing sentence might 
be read with profit by all teachers and writers of history: “We moderns 
may perfect a technique of research and exposition, but who of us 
can much improve on Hakluyt’s ambition to write ‘for the benefit and 
honor of my countrey, or go far beyond the goal of William Bradford 
to compose ‘with singular regard to the simple truth in all things’ or 
have a greater love for his work than John Smith, who held history 
to be ‘the memory of time, the life of the dead, and the happiness of 
the living’?” Some “objective historians” might quarrel with this in- 
terpretation of history, but the reviewer has never heard a more beau- 
tiful definition of history than that quoted above, and he has never 
read a book which re-creates the feeling and spirit of early America 
in the same degree as does Mr. Morse’s splendid volume. I should 
like for all of my students, graduate and undergraduate, to read it. 


University of North Carolina Hucs T. Lercer 
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The War of the Revolution. Volumes I and II. By Christopher Ward. 
Edited by John Richard Alden. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1952. Pp. xix, vii, 989. Maps, notes, appendices, bibliog- 
raphy. $15.00.) 


The appearance of the late Mr. Ward’s two volumes illustrates again 
the revived interest in military history in general and the military 
history of the Revolution in particular. Fifteen or twenty years ago 
the alarums and excursions of war seemed of small importance to a 
generation convinced that ultimate causation in history lay in social 
and economic relationships, but the events of the last fifteen years 
have shown us that organized violence is in itself a determinant of 
no mean proportions. The fact that war has been such a vital part 
of recent American experience has given new importance to our wars 
of the past. It is inevitable that a nation devoting a large proportion 
of its resources and energies to the creation of military power should 
be particularly interested in its military origins. 

The War of the Revolution is a well-balanced synthesis of previous 
studies rather than a work of original scholarship. About one half of 
the material is taken from Mr. Ward’s Delaware Continentals, a mono- 
graph of limited circulation published in 1941. The literary style of 
the present volumes is clear and unpretentious, and occasionally vivid. 
Mr. Ward’s battle narratives, always absorbing, sometimes vibrate with 
suspense and excitement, and his descriptions of the disease, filth, and 
suffering of the armies on unsuccessful campaigns leave little to the 
imagination. He has an excellent introductory chapter on the com- 
position and characteristics of the British army, and throughout his 
work includes useful biographical sketches of the more important 
military figures. The maps are adequate both in number and quality, 
but are not as detailed as those in Lynn Montross’s recent Rag, Tag, 
and Bobtail. Mr. Alden’s editorial work is unobtrusive and appears 
to be well done. 

In view of his background as a practicing lawyer turned literary 
parodist (Twisted Tales, Foolish Fiction, Gentleman into Goose—all 
written during the 1920's), it is understandable that Mr. Ward would 
be more interested in the literary aspects of historical writing than in 
the less dramatic processes of scholarship. Using no manuscripts or 
newspapers, he has relied heavily, and sometimes uncritically, on sec- 
ondary works and has used only a portion of the tremendous amount 
of source material in print. His judgments, while convincing, are 
usually eclectic, and he offers little that is original in the way of in- 
terpretation. He agrees with Van Tyne, for example, that Washington, 
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despite his splendid qualities of character, “had little genius and not 
much natural aptitude for war.” Arnold, he feels, was the most tal- 
ented of all the Continental officers, and he rates Gates near the bottom 
of the list, where most military historians think he belongs. Footnoting 
throughout the volumes is sparse, and appears to have been done more 
to satisfy the proprieties than to introduce readers to the sources of 
information. Although Mr. Ward recognized the danger of accepting 
at face value the noble words attributed to national heroes on historic 
occasions, he sometimes incorporates doubtful quotes into his text 
when they serve the needs of literary composition. For example, he 
repeats as authentic the words attributed to Captain Jonas Parker at 
Lexington: “Stand your ground! Don't fire unless fired upon! But if 
they want to have a war, let it begin here!” This bit of apochryphal 
Americana should by now be tagged as such and consigned to the 
oblivion it deserves. 

Shortcomings in scholarly apparatus and method, however, do not 
seriously detract from the value of Mr. Ward’s work as stimulating, 
readable, and generally accurate history. The specialist will find his 
volumes useful for reference; the layman will find in them a demon- 
stration that historical truth, if not stranger than fiction, can sometimes 
be more interesting. 


University of North Carolina ExisHa P. DoucLass 


George Washington: A Biography. Volume V, Victory with the Help 
of France. By Douglas Southall Freeman. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1952. Pp. xvi, 570. Maps, illustrations, appen- 
dices, bibliography. $7.50. ) 


Mr. Freeman’s masterly study maintains in this volume the high 
standard of scholarship, perception, and literary quality which readers 
of the earlier volumes have learned to expect. The author is still 
writing mostly from the sources—a staggering array of them, as his 
abundant footnotes and his “General Bibliographical Notes” make evi- 
dent. Because of the emphasis which he places on French co-operation 
in the last years of the war, in the content as well as in the title of this 
book, he has drawn heavily upon archives in France, and thereby made 
possible a fullness of treatment of the international partnership for 
which no parallel is to be found in earlier works on Washington. Mr. 
Freeman's footnotes continue to be mines of interesting comment and 
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supplementary information; and therefrom arises almost the only draw- 
back in this work: if one follows the narrative resolutely, ignoring the 
footnotes, one misses many fascinating items tucked away at the foot 
of the page; and if one looks at all the footnotes—which may number 
as many as fourteen a page—one’s pursuit of the thread of the story is 
intermittent. This unavoidable defect of Mr. Freeman’s scholarly vir- 
tue, however, is one which he shares with other great historians; and 
“great historian” is a title to which this biography gives him a firm 
claim. 

On the whole, the volume makes painful reading. This fact is no 
reflection upon the author's style, but rather a tribute to it; for he has 
brought to life those dreary years which tried the patience and the 
courage of Washington and his associates beyond what might have 
seemed to be the limitations of humanity. “It was a time of fiscal woe,” 
writes Mr. Freeman, “of bewildering contrasts, and of hope deferred.” 
The Commander in Chief had to struggle with the problem of an army 
that perpetually melted away as fast as he could build it up, and often 
faster; with an almost permanent provisioning crisis, in which the 
winters of Valley Forge and Morristown were characteristic rather 
than exceptional incidents; with the unco-operativeness of states and 
sometimes of the Continental Congress; with officers usually inade- 
quate in training and sometimes inadequate in character to the tre- 
mendous tasks thrust upon them, all too given to jealousies over rank 
and promotion; with a faulty system of intelligence; and with the 
enormous difficulties of concerting strategy on a continental scale with 
a foreign ally whose plans were insufficiently known. Not until the 
Yorktown campaign did Washington dispose of adequate resources to 
move from defensive to offensive strategy; to this campaign the author 
devotes, quite properly, about a third of the book. Mr. Freeman is 
no chauvinist: he makes it clear how essential French aid was to de- 
cisive military victory, and he writes with authority and with due 
appreciation of Rochambeau and his compatriots. 

Great though the trials were, Washington had the character to with- 
stand them. Mr. Freeman’s final chapter in this volume is a careful 
analysis of Washington as a general, with, inevitably, many penetrat- 
ing comments upon him as a statesman and as a human being. No 
hero-worshipper, the author does not shy away from Washington's 
errors or defects. He does not need to. So towering is the figure he 
re-creates for us that imperfections cannot mar its proportions. “Any 
extensive research in the life of Washington,” says Mr. Freeman, “must 
lead to the conclusion that the man is not understandable otherwise 
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than in terms of character. If that is unacceptable to those who main- 
tain there is no such thing as virtue in private life or in public service, 
they are invited to review the full evidence, not a thin section of it, on 
their own account and to justify from it their judgment or their cyni- 
cism. They may begin with the assumption, “Washington could not 
have been as high a man as he was believed to be.’ At the end of ten 
years’ examination of the evidence through 1783, they are apt to 
add—but he was.’” 


Indiana University C. Leonarp LuNDIN 


The Presbyterian Church in the Old Southwest, 1778-1838. By Walter 
Brownlow Posey. (Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1952. Pp. 
192. End maps, appendix, notes. $2.50.) 


Our narrow shelf of scholarly works on the religious history of the 
Southwest is slightly broader physically, and a great deal enhanced in 
quality, by this volume. Like Professor Posey’s similar study of the 
Methodists, which appeared in 1933, it deals with the region between 
the Alleghenies and the Mississippi, concentrating on Kentucky and 
Tennessee probably because of the availability of sources. In both 
works, as he doubtless will in the promised Baptist counterpart, the 
author seeks to restate the “importance and influence” of the “demo- 
cratic church” as a “strong social factor in the development of a new 
land.” Thus his approach is supradenominational. 

Yet the Presbyterian volume is able to stand alone, its 116 pages 
of chastely compressed text enriched with a surprising amount of de- 
tail. Four chronological chapters deal with post-Revolutionary ex- 
pansion, the Great Revival and its sequels, and movement into the 
far reaches of the area, culminating in the schism of 1837. The author 
judiciously analyzes the two great crises, concluding that the Cum- 
berland Presbytery held “the better position” in the 1805 dispute over 
synodical powers, and that the church, “by a party vote,” used drastic 
measures “to relieve itself of heresy” in the New School excision at 
the period’s end. Other chapters deal ably with the Presbyterians’ 
relationships to education, Indian and Negro missions, slavery, and 
moral supervision, while those on the minister and the local church are 
summary gems, not limited to the Southwest in their aptness. A brief 
“retrospect” closes the narrative. The appendix gives thirteen years 
of the session record of the first Presbyterian church in Mississippi. 
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Professor Posey has inspected a variety of sources, with General 
Assembly journals, synod and presbytery minutes, session records 
(these in great profusion) parading through the notes, supplemented 
by letters, recollections, lives, periodicals, sermons, and local histories. 
In the absence of a bibliography the reader frequently wishes for first- 
reference index entries, which would enable him to locate full titles 
and imprint data without thumbing through the forty-five pages of 
notes. The end map serviceably locates most of the places mentioned 
in the text. 

Professor Posey finds that the Presbyterians, “a frontier church” and 
“essentially missionary in character,” were “best fitted” to serve the 
new western settlements at the end of the Revolutionary War. Yet 
in the next six decades they gave up the lead to the other “democratic 
churches,” Baptists and Methodists. Two reasons accounted for the 
Presbyterians’ relative decline, their habit of seeking only those already 
in the fold, and their Calvinist faith, too stern and unbending for 
western minds and morals. Despite their failure to become a cross 
section of southwestern society, they were the “most influential” fron- 
tier church, preaching the Scotch-Irish attributes of “religion, virtue, 
and knowledge,” thus leading the area from backwoods crudity to “the 
stability of an enlightened society.” 

Here we have, then, a further refinement of the familiar Turner- 
Sweet frontier hypothesis. Throughout, Professor Posey sagely com- 
pares the leading denominations, suggesting uniformities which one 
hopes he will elaborate in the succeeding volume. Indeed, he is on 
the verge of painting a portrait of Protestant Man in the Southwest. 
Moreover, these studies provide a basis for assessing sectarian ex- 
periences in other geographical areas, which in turn would lead to a 
re-examination of frontier concepts, pushing farther than the compass 
of this survey. 

An appreciable limitation is that enforced by considering the church 
as a “social factor” only. We thus skim hastily over theology, reading 
of Hopkinsianism, of Nathaniel W. Taylor, of Arminianism and Cal- 
vinism, of the “Doctrine, stern and unbending” (as the index has it), 
but we neither get inside these systems nor understand their inter- 
relationships. Yet, as Professor Posey several times indicates, doctrine 
was so vital to the southwestern Presbyterians as to be a major ingre- 
dient in the harsh excisions of 1805 and 1837. Therefore, despite its 
many values and its “third dimension” (via the appendix), we need 
something more. This reviewer is convinced that social historians, to 
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achieve greatest usefulness, must have a concern for the content of 
intellectual activity. 
Meanwhile, Brother Posey, bring on your Baptists! 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Tueopore L. AGNEW 
Mechanical College 


Cathedrals in the Wilderness. By J. Herman Schauinger. ( Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1952. Pp. xv, 334. Frontispiece, notes, 
bibliography. $4.00. ) 


Historical books containing many pictures generally have a wide 
appeal; those containing excellent portraits have a higher appeal. 
Cathedrals in the Wilderness, by J. Herman Schauinger, should have 
a wide and a high appeal. Many picturesque descriptions abound 
throughout the book; well-executed literary portraits of persons who 
played leading roles in the early history of the Catholic Church in the 
Middle West and South and especially in Kentucky truly enhance the 
value of the book. Every reader who is interested in an artistic pre- 
sentation of facts, or in a vivid description of times and events, or in 
dramatic situations, or in excellent portraits, will find much in this 
book to suit his particular tastes in the perusal or in the scanning or, 
if time permits, in a detailed study. 

The portrait of Bishop Joseph Benedict Flaget, the venerable “Pa- 
triarch of the West,” is rich in details which are sharply delineated, 
finely blended, and masterfully finished. Portraits of Bishops John B. 
David and Guy Chabrat, coadjutor bishops of the Bardstown Diocese, 
of Father Stephen Badin, the first priest ordained in the United States, 
of Father Charles Nerinckx, the pioneer missionary, and of Father 
Robert Abell, one of the first native Kentuckians to be ordained to the 
priesthood, will appeal to those who are familiar with the names, but 
not too familiar with all that made the names stand out through the 
years. One learns many lessons never to be forgotten about how the 
different virtues are blended in the molding of noble and heroic souls. 
And those interested in the history of Catholic education for boys in 
Kentucky will be glad to find some space allotted to brief sketches of 
Father George Elder, the founder of St. Joseph’s College in Bards- 
town, Kentucky, and of Father William Byrne, the founder of St. 
Mary’s College at St. Mary, Kentucky. Both Fathers were the first 
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two priests ordained in St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Bardstown, and were 
the first two priests ordained by Bishop David. 

A pleasing feature of the book is the simple style of the author that 
enables one to acquire and to retain vivid impressions of the many 
characters even after a hurried reading. The book truly deserves a 
place on the bookshelves in homes and in libraries seeking good, sub- 
stantial, wholesome reading that is interesting, instructive, and in- 
spirational. 


St. Mary’s College A. J. Lesousky 


The Course of Empire. By Bernard DeVoto. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1952. Pp. xxi, 647. Maps, notes, bibliography. 
$6.00. ) 


The history of this book apparently is that Bernard DeVoto, having 
chronicled the United States’ expansion to the Pacific in 1846, and 
having clothed with rich detail one chapter in the western fur trade, 
pushed back in time to the first American transit to the Pacific, the 
epic journey of Lewis and Clark. Launched on this study, he became 
aware that these explorers were part of a historical procession and 
that their achievement was the culmination of almost three centuries 
of effort to solve the mystery of the continent by finding the water 
route to the Pacific. In the end, then, he wrote not just of Lewis and 
Clark, but of this larger spying out of the land. 

He begins with Cabeza de Vaca in Florida with the Narvaez expe- 
dition, a castaway on the coast of Texas, and a wanderer thence to 
Culiacan in western Mexico. Painstakingly and persistently DeVoto 
then travels with De Soto and Coronado as they probed into the un- 
known. From Cartier and Verrazano he moves on to Ofate and the 
establishment of a Spanish outpost in New Mexico. Then came the 
English to Virginia and New England and the French to the St. Law- 
rence. For a century and a half it would be the French leading the 
penetration inland, and through several chapters men such as Cham- 
plain, Jolliet, La Salle, Tonty, Radisson, Bourgmont, and Véréndrye are 
the heroes. After the Seven Years’ War, the revival of Spanish ex- 
ploration under Portola, Anza, Garcés, and Escalante is noted, and also 
the British push across western Canada under Mackenzie, Fraser, and 
Thompson. Daniel Boone and other such local travelers are hardly 
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mentioned. The climactic and full treatment is reserved for Lewis 
and Clark. 

Notwithstanding the tremendous sweep of his book, DeVoto crowds 
in masses of detail. He has been as meticulous in verifying campsites 
as in locating references. The land is alive for him, and so are the 
Indians, each group with pronounced characteristics, the Mandans 
and the Nez Percé generous and honorable, the Blackfeet full of 
treachery, and the lower Columbia tribes contemptible. The feel 
given for the Indians is, nevertheless, one of the strong points. 

As DeVoto makes abundantly clear, the discovery of the continent 
took place, not on a blank map with no entries beyond the actually 
known, but in competition with swirling mists of supposition which 
were often compounded chiefly of error. Thus the early French 
posited that the Missouri should rise near Santa Fe, Lewis and Clark 
were obsessed with the idea of a short portage from the Missouri to 
the Columbia, Fraser was insistent that his river should end at 45°, 
and so on throughout. To emphasize the force of these mistaken 
notions, DeVoto writes of them as existent, not always specifying “in 
the mind,” and thereby he sometimes confuses his exposition of the 
unfolding of the real geography. 

Along with taking notice of the heroic adventures through which 
it was accomplished, the correcting of the map is the relentless theme. 
Progress is charted on a series of ingenious maps contrived by Edwin 
Raisz. Committed to this theme, DeVoto sometimes rides it too hard, 
to the eclipse of other motives for probing the unknown. Perhaps he 
would have done well, too, to remind his readers and himself that 
this North American saga was a segment in a much larger expansion 
of geographical knowledge that embraced South America, the Pacific, 
Australia, and Siberia. 

For DeVoto’s style the word is exhibitionist. Experienced readers 
will count on a fare rich in personal judgments and suggestions as well 
as in facts almost antiquarian. Every now and then what he writes is 
provocative of argument, yet the book is hard to lay down, and it ex- 
pounds and dramatizes a force that for a long time was compulsive. 


University of California Joun WaLTon CauGcHEY 
at Los Angeles 
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Before Lewis and Clark: Documents Illustrating the History of the 
Missouri, 1785-1804. Volumes I and II. Edited by A. P. Nasatir. 
(St. Louis: St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation, 1952. Pp. 
xvii, 853. Maps, illustrations. ) 


Professor Nasatir, who is well known for his studies on the regions 
of the Upper Mississippi and the Missouri, in these volumes has given 
us two contributions that increase our knowledge of the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi West. The first is to be found in the first 115 pages of Volume 
I. There Professor Nasatir narrates in orderly fashion all that is known 
of the Missouri from its discovery by Jolliet and Marquette in 1673 
down to the memorable expedition of Lewis and Clark. The motives 
that drove the French and Spanish to explore the Missouri are related 
and made plausible. The history of the Missouri is, indeed, a most 
fitting introduction to the documents that appear in the remaining 
pages of the two volumes. So far as the reviewer is aware it is the 
only complete history of the French and Spanish explorations of that 
river. 

The documents give the story of the Missouri for the fifteen years 
preceding the expedition of Lewis and Clark. The editor has selected 
and translated 239 of the most important letters, reports, and memo- 
randums, found mainly in Spanish archives, the Missouri Historical 
Society, and the Bancroft Library, that relate to the exploration of 
the Missouri from 1795 to 1804. Anyone familiar with Spanish colonial 
policy during this period will immediately know that the documents 
contain a great wealth of material. For in them is revealed the whole 
of Spanish Indian policy, much of the activities of the merchants, 
traders, and explorers, and the reactions of Spanish officials over the 
encroachment of the English from the northwest and east. 

Most of the translated documents are published for the first time. 
Adequate notes are given for each document indicating the source; 
full editorial comment is made where necessary. This reviewer is par- 
tial to productions containing historical drama in which the producer 
allows the characters to speak for themselves. It is proper, therefore, 
to express appreciation to Professor Nasatir—the producer-editor—and 
the “angels”—the St. Louis Documents Foundation—for a wise use of 
the Joseph Desloge fund which bore the cost of publication. Future 
research on the region of the Missouri will be facilitated now that 
these translated documents are available in this handy form. 


Indiana University Ceci. K. Byrrp 
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The Territorial Papers of the United States. Volume XVIII, The Ter- 
ritory of Alabama, 1817-1819. Compiled and edited by Clarence 
Edwin Carter. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1952. 
Pp. xiii, 875. $5.50. ) 


The publication of this volume is really a continuation of Volumes 
V and VI of The Territorial Papers of the United States, relating to 
the Territory of Mississippi, of which the Alabama Territory was an 
integral part from May 7, 1798, to September 25, 1817. There is con- 
sequently an overlapping between the closing pages of Volume VI 
and the introductory portion of the present work. The 950-odd papers 
published in this volume are divided into four parts: (1) Papers Re- 
lating to the Foundation of the Territory of Alabama, 1816-17; (2) 
Papers Relating to the Administration of Governor Bibb, 1817; (3) Pa- 
pers Relating to the Administration of Governor Bibb, 1818; (4) 
Papers Relating to the Administration of Governor Bibb, 1819. 

The establishment of the administrative machinery in the Alabama 
Territory, subsequent to the commissioning of the first governor, 
William Wyatt Bibb, was comparatively simple. This was especially 
true since it did not require the establishment de novo of territorial 
government as in other areas because it had been organized as a part 
of the Mississippi Territory. The statute by which the new territory 
was created provided that the supreme judges of the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory who resided in the Alabama area should continue their functions 
within the new territory, and that all county officials already appointed 
by the governor of the Mississippi Territory should likewise remain 
in office. As a result there was no great urgency for the newly ap- 
pointed governor to take office, and in fact he did not arrive for sev- 
eral months. The retiring secretary of the late Mississippi Territory 
continued to serve the new territory for eight months before his suc- 
cessor was appointed. 

The present volume is not an exhaustive publication of the records 
of the Alabama Territory. Economy of space for the series and, more 
important, limited funds have forced a “carefully calculated system of 
controls.” It is in regard to the choice of those papers to be included 
and those rejected that the scholar may take issue with the editor. 
Although the latter says that the administration of the territory is made 
the principal basis on which the contents are predicated, some students 
may well pose the question, Where after all does administration be- 
gin and end? Many will regret that the law authorizing this edition 
does not permit publication of materials located outside the District 
of Columbia. Thus many documents located in the state archives, 
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such as journals of the proceedings of the territorial assemblies and 
the transactions of the judiciary, cannot be included. With a few 
exceptions all documents which have been printed previously are ex- 
cluded. However, all who use this publication will doubtless be ap- 
peased by the exhaustive footnotes and complete index which locate 
most of the materials not included in the volume. This is especially 
true in regard to the subjects of Indian affairs, public lands, and pe- 
titions from individuals relative to donations and land claims. 

This book is a most valuable addition to the many volumes of source 
material published by the Government Printing Office and will be of 
especial assistance to students of Alabama history. Mr. Carter is to 
be congratulated on another splendid piece of editorial work. 


Huntingdon College Gorpon T. CHAPPELL 


Economic Aspects of the Second Bank of the United States. By Walter 
Buckingham Smith. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Pp. xiii, 314. Bibliography, notes. $5.00.) 


The Second Bank of the United States has long been the subject of 
investigation by historians. Numerous accounts have been written 
describing the political aspects of the titanic struggle between Andrew 
Jackson and Nicholas Biddle. But with the exception of Catterall’s 
study and a few articles and monographs there has been no attempt 
to evaluate in its entirety the behavior and policies of the Bank as an 
economic institution. The present study is primarily devoted to the 
role of the Bank in the economic development of the United States; 
an examination of its effectiveness as a fiscal agent for the government; 
the Bank’s relations with the state banks, the federal government, and 
foreign banks; and the contributions the Bank made to the theory and 
practice of central banking. Attention is first given to the significant 
economic trends in the United States during the period in which the 
Bank operated and the influence of international capital movements 
on the Bank and upon American economy. This is followed by a 
detailed account of the policies pursued by the Bank with regard to 
the stabilization of the currency, the state banks, the federal govern- 
ment, and the domestic and foreign exchange markets. The final sec- 
tion is an attempt to evaluate impartially the effects of the policies 
of the Bank upon American economic life and upon banking theory 
and practice in the United States. 

The period during which the Bank operated was one of rapid eco- 
nomic growth and speculation in business. The Bank helped ma- 
terially in the economic development of the United States. It furnished 
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the country from 1819 to 1836 with a sound, uniform currency. It 
speeded up the construction of canals and railroads and aided in the 
procurement of needed foreign capital for these enterprises. But it 
was unable to control price fluctuations and booms and depressions. 
Prosperity and depression in the United States was influenced not 
only by the policies of the Bank but also by the attitude of the Bank 
of England on American credit and the fiscal policies of the state and 
federal governments. 

The Bank rendered valuable services as the fiscal agent for the gov- 
ernment. It served as a governmental depository for the public reve- 
nues. It transferred the government funds to places where they were 
needed. It paid the pensions, the interest payments, and handled the 
redemption of the public debt. It performed many other useful func- 
tions; and it was a good investment for the government. 

Prior to the election of Jackson the relations of the Bank and the 
federal government were cordial; then began, what the author cor- 
rectly calls, a “losing fight.” There was no real basis for the charge 
that the Bank discriminated against the South and the West in its note 
circulation. The Bank performed an important function in restraining 
the state banks’ note circulation. It also rendered a beneficial service 
to the country in the domestic exchange market through its network 
of branches; and until the Bank entered the field of investment bank- 
ing and the Barings ceased to be its foreign agent, the Bank exercised 
a moderating control of the foreign exchange market. The failure to 
recharter the Bank and its later unhappy end retarded necessary bank- 
ing reforms in this country. 

It is these aspects of the history of the Second Bank of the United 
States that the author stresses. His discussion of these topics is clear 
and convincing, based upon careful research in both manuscript and 
printed sources. Historians and economists will find this account use- 
ful. It dispels many erroneous ideas current at the time of the “bank 
war” and unfortunately recently revived about the power of the Bank 
and the character and motives of Nicholas Biddle. While not en- 
tirely exonerating the latter from blame, especially in connection with 
the cotton stabilization program, the author holds the Jackson admin- 
istration responsible for some of the economic blunders. Unquestion- 
ably Nicholas Biddle’s greatest weakness was his inability to work 
out a satisfactory modus vivendi with the government. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this was impossible considering the personality and background 
of the two great antagonists, Andrew Jackson and Nicholas Biddle. 


University of Cincinnati Recinatp C. McGrane 
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The March of Empire: Frontier Defense in the Southwest, 1848-1860. 
By Averam B. Bender. (Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 
1952. Pp. x, 323. Maps, illustrations, notes, bibliography. $5.00. ) 


Under this title Professor Bender has unfolded and joined together 
a number of threads of the history of the Southwest during an event- 
ful and lusty era. He starts with the country as it was at the time of 
the Mexican cession—its natural resources and natural handicaps, its 
Indian tribes and far-flung settlements. He follows by recounting the 
steps by the general government and by the state of Texas that led to 
a sort of Indian policy in this area, and then recounts in great detail 
the establishment and manning of military posts that were calculated 
to hold in check the most warlike and treacherous Indians that America 
has known. 

During the twelve years preceding the Civil War the federal govern- 
ment erected more than sixty military posts and stations in the far 
Southwest and manned them by garrisons that were increased from 
time to time. At full strength the army had more than fifteen thousand 
men, 90 per cent of whom were serving on the frontier, the bulk of 
them in the Southwest. In protecting the settlers the armed forces 
met with limited success. Generally they were poorly armed, even 
by the standards of that day, poorly mounted or not mounted at all, 
and inadequately equipped. “Despite harsh criticism,” says the author, 
“the military stations in the far west performed a real service. They 
served as pioneers of civilization; they furnished much-needed supplies 
to destitute travelers; they served as nuclei for important punitive and 
exploring expeditions.” There is a full account of the numerous Indian 
wars of the Southwest, and treatment at length of the Texas and Cali- 
fornia Indian reservations. 

Any soldier of our own time disposed to complain at his lot might 
profit by reading Dr. Bender's chapter on “Life of the Soldier on the 
Frontier.” Barracks were flimsy, rough adobe or log huts that let in 
the wind and rain. There was plenty to eat, such as it was; but “beef, 
pork, soup, bread, and coffee formed an endless chain in the soldier's 
menu. Clothing often was made of flimsy material and frequently 
fit atrociously. Improper diet, impure water, and “villainous” liquor 
were chief offenders in producing a long list of ailments that plagued 
the men. There were only about a hundred medical officers in the 
army and never enough to go around. “When a soldier became ill,” 
we are told, “the commanding officer administered opium, salts, or 
quinine, and treated snake bite with copious application of urine, to- 
bacco, and salt.” 
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Three chapters are devoted to explorers, one bearing on river sur- 
veys, a subject that has been neglected by students of the Southwest. 
The book is concluded by a chapter surveying the country at 1860, 
pointing out the growth and development made possible by the de- 
fense program of the federal, state, and territorial governments. 
Throughout the study relatively little attention is given to defense by 
the pioneers themselves and local agencies, a subject that obviously 
could not be dealt with adequately in a book covering so large a 
region. Strangely, the subject of transportation in this era, freighting, 
staging, mail service, the pony express, and telegraph are touched 
only lightly. 

I cannot escape the conclusion that this excellent book would have 
been more useful if done in a style less encyclopedic, with more at- 
tention to the interpretation and focusing of the material presented. 
Still it must be conceded that such a plan would have detracted from 
its value as a reference work. The author's painstaking care and com- 
prehensive research are evident in every chapter. He has made use 
of the best libraries of the nation and has examined every major col- 
lection of source material that might be of service. His book merits 
a place in the list of enduring scholarly studies on the Southwest. 


Hardin-Simmons University Rupert N. RicHARDSON 


On Freedom's Altar: The Martyr Complex in the Abolition Movement. 
By Hazel Catherine Wolf. (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1952. Pp. xv, 195. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. $3.75. ) 


In this volume Miss Wolf has compiled material on several of the 
antislavery people from colonial times to the Civil War and has en- 
deavored to use the “martyr complex” as the unifying theme of the 
work. Lay, Woolman, Benezet, Osborn, Weld, Burr, Thompson, Love- 
joy, Crandall, Foster, Pillsbury, Lundy, Garrison, Birney, Walker, Tor- 
rey, and Brown are among the names found in the eleven chapters. 
Of these, Garrison, Lovejoy, Torrey, and Brown rate individual treat- 
ment, with a chapter on “Appeal to Ballot and Statute” disrupting the 
narrative between the last two. A recounting of some of the alleged 
atrocities of the war and the making of some of the war martyrs, in- 
cluding Lincoln, concludes the compilation. The handling of the 
materials is sympathetic rather than critical. 

A reader is left confused by some of the contradictory statements 
in the book, and vexed—if not angered—by the shabby scholarship. 
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Was the martyr concept a “revered American tradition” by the “third 
decade of the nineteenth century” (p. 7) (I think she meant the 
1830's), or was it at the time of Lundy’s death in 1839 “already de- 
veloping as a great American tradition” (p. 15)? Had early Americans 
seen “religious and political conflicts as intense as those of the old 
world” (p. 5)? Was Lovejoy “the first martyr,” or are we to believe 
that “abolition martyrs both preceded and followed Elijah Lovejoy” 
(p. 50)? Had Lundy “completed the work which Woolman and Os- 
born had started” (p. 14)? Was not Lundy’s Genius published at 
Greeneville, and not Jonesboro, Tennessee (p. 14)? Had not all anti- 
slavery societies disappeared from Tennessee and North Carolina— 
as well as from most of the other southern states—by 1835, rather than 
being “active organizations” at the time of Lundy’s death (pp. 14-15)? 
Did Dresser carry antislavery materials to Nashville “for his own read- 
ing” (p. 78)? Is Hicks’s textbook a proper source to cite as a basis for 
an “account of political abolitionism and the development of legalistic 
arguments against slavery” (p. 163)? Is Malin’s work on Brown de- 
serving only as supporting evidence for some comments relative to 
the commercial value of the John Brown story, while older and less 
trustworthy accounts are accepted as documentation of statements of 
importance (p. 165, n. 37)? These are only examples. 

Generally speaking the language structure is good, but at some 
places the attempt to attain “style” obscures the meaning. Too many 
glib and sweeping generalizations dot the work, and too often the 
author is guilty of “trite repetition’—a practice of the martyrs. In a 
psychological study, it seems important that terms be carefully de- 
fined; in this one they are not. How should one differentiate a believer 
from a crusader, a zealot from a fanatic, a mere sufferer from a martyr? 
Terms are confused, and the end product leaves much to be desired. 
With much more study and assimilation of materials this book might 
have been made into a good article. 


Indiana University Cuase C. Mooney 


The Journal of Charlotte L. Forten. Edited by Ray Allen Billington. 
(New York: Dryden Press, 1953. Pp. 248. Maps, notes. $5.00.) 


With the publication of this young free Negro woman’s diary cov- 
ering the decade of 1854 to 1864, a significant phase of Negro life in 
America has been revealed. Moreover, a notable addition has been 
made to the history of the nation. 

Professor Billington has skillfully presented the Journal of Charlotte 
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L. Forten, which, for the sake of clarity and convenience, he has di- 
vided into distinct parts and given each a title. Although the editor 
admits that he has taken some liberties in preparing the diary for pub- 
lication, its original character has been preserved. Furthermore, the 
editor’s introduction and notes present invaluable material for under- 
standing the personalities and incidents recorded in the Journal. In 
addition, facts relative to the family background of Miss Forten are 
given which serve as an excellent background for interpreting the 
document. From this standpoint, the Journal is not only a record of a 
young free Negro woman of Philadelphia but also a significant picture 
of an educated, wealthy, prominent free Negro family in America. 

“A wish to record the passing events of my life, which, even if .. . 
unimportant to others, naturally possess great interest to myself,” in- 
duced Charlotte Forten at the age of sixteen to commence her Journal. 
The diary, however, is more than the chronicle of the life, education, 
literary accomplishments, activities, and work of its author. It is the 
expression of the thoughts and reactions of a sensitive young Negro 
woman to the inferior caste position which she and her race were 
forced to occupy in American society. For Charlotte Forten, the color 
of her skin conditioned her attitudes to her fellow men, her country, 
her God, and formed the basis for her great driving ambition. Always 
she felt compelled to improve herself and to excel in order that she 
might disprove the assumption of Negro inferiority. Not only was 
“Excelsior” her motto, but she believed that she must “labor . . . to 
break down the barriers of prejudice and oppression . . . never ceas- 
ing to work—hoping and believing that if not for us, for another 
generation, there is a better brighter day in store—when slavery and 
prejudice shall vanish before the glorious light of Liberty and Truth; 
when every colored man shall everywhere be acknowledged and re- 
spected and he shall be treated as a man and a brother!” To these ends, 
Miss Forten was a fervent supporter of the radical abolition movement; 
an ardent admirer of such leaders as William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Theodore Parker, and the poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
whom she came to know intimately; and an earnest teacher of the 
liberated slaves of Port Royal, South Carolina. 

Although Professor Billington seems to conceive the importance of 
the Journal of Charlotte L. Forten to be essentially its revelation of 
the effects of racial prejudice on an individual, it would seem that the 
maturity of development and the achievements attained by Miss Forten 
are of equal importance. 


Tennessee A & I State University Exste M. Lewis 
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Divided We Fought: A Pictorial History of the War, 1861-1865. Edited 
by David Donald and others. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1952. Pp. xi, 452. Notes. $10.00.) 


Divided We Fought retrieves the genre of the pictorial history from 
the obloquy which has fallen on it as a result of hasty compilations 
and collections of pictures which depended too heavily on the photo- 
graphs to compensate for inadequate or ill-informed textual treatment. 
Divided We Fought would doubtless achieve a fine reputation for itself 
simply for its superb reproductions of the best of the Civil War pic- 
tures of Mathew Brady and his companion photographers and artists. 
But David Donald’s accompanying text raises the stature of the volume 
until it towers above any other pictorial history of the war and makes 
for itself a place among the best books in the incredibly extensive 
bibliography of Civil War literature. 

The work directly traces its ancestry to Francis Trevelyan Miller's 
The Photographic History of the Civil War, published by the Review 
of Reviews Company in 1911. Long out of print, this set had become 
a desideratum of every Civil War collector and student. To replace 
it in print is currently an economic impossibility. But to give a new 
public the benefit of the best in The Photographic History the Mac- 
millan Company determined to produce a single volume which would 
use the best methods of modern printing to reproduce the best of the 
pictorial representations of the Civil War. 

The photographs for inclusion in the new volume were picked by 
Hirst Milhollen and Milton Kaplan of the Library of Congress. As- 
sisted by Hulen Stuart, they selected about eight hundred photographs 
and drawings (many of them not previously published) as the best 
from the period. Along with the excellent photographic work of 
Brady, Alexander Gardner, George N. Barnard, and others, they chose 
original drawings by such Civil War artists as Alfred R. Maud and 
Edwin Forbes. 

At this point, write the publishers in their foreword, “The main body 
of the book was ready, an intimidating block of magnificent illustra- 
tions. The final problem was the most difficult of all. This was to 
find a text, each page of which would adequately describe its illustra- 
tion; which would in its total be an accurate military history of the 
war; and which in its details would be as vivid as the pictures them- 
selves.” 

Happily David Donald was selected for the task. Under his able 
editorship the number of pictures was reduced to something less than 
five hundred. But even in this relatively small selection, the pictures 
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can stand alone as an exciting record of the war. But the accompany- 
ing text might also stand alone as a sparkling, intimate, exciting narra- 
tive of the war—a narrative very nearly written by participants and 
blended into a unit by Mr. Donald. Together the pictures and text 
form an incomparable short history of the war. 

For Messrs. Donald, Milhollen, Kaplan, and Stuart nothing need be 
said more than that they have turned out exactly the book their pub- 
lisher—and their readers—hoped they would. 


Emory University RicHArRD BARKSDALE HARWELL 


The Civil War Diary of Cyrus F. Boyd, Fifteenth lowa Infantry, 1861- 
1863. Edited by Mildred Throne. (Iowa City: State Historical 
Society of Iowa, 1953. Pp. 135. $2.50.) 


In a brief introduction the editor of Cyrus F. Boyd's journal describes 
it as “an unusually fine Civil War diary.” Unquestionably her estimate 
is correct, despite the fact that the version published—presumably the 
only one available— was a postwar rewrite of a day-by-day record kept 
by the diarist from October, 1861, to March, 1863, during his service 
with the Fifteenth Iowa Infantry of Grant’s command. 

During the period covered by his journal, Boyd was an orderly 
sergeant. This position, which in effect was an intermediate one be- 
tween the privates and the company officers, gave him unusual oppor- 
tunities to observe the activities and attitudes of both the officers and 
the men. With a few exceptions, he disliked the commissioned caste 
exceedingly, and his comments reflect the viewpoints and prejudices 
of the rank and file. 

Boyd’s account is earthy, interesting, and informative. It deserves 
a place alongside the letters of Chauncey Cooke as the Union side’s 
most revealing and realistic views of soldier life as recorded at first 
hand by enlisted participants. 

The diary is especially important for the light which it throws on 
such basic matters as the tortuous progression from civilian to veteran, 
the course of morale, the character of soldier life in a volunteer army, 
the quality of leadership, the awesomeness of battle, and the brutality 
of war. 

In the process of becoming veterans Boyd and his associates passed 
from physical softness to sinewy hardness, from emotional tenderness 
to spiritual toughness, from wide-eyed wonder to disillusionment and 
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cynicism. Morale ran the gamut from unrestrained enthusiasm at the 
beginning to depths of dejection before Vicksburg. The most striking 
thing about soldier life was the prevalence of what was known in 
nineteenth century America as sin. Boyd’s account, unlike most pub- 
lished narratives, is an effective antidote to the frequently accepted 
view that the morals of Civil War participants were better than those 
of today’s soldiers. 

The incompetency of officers, as portrayed by Boyd, is nothing 
short of appalling. But allowance must be made for the fact that 
leadership on the Union side was poorer during the period covered 
by the diary than later, and that Boyd's attitude was colored by a 
sense of persecution. 

The diary sparkles with sidelights on lesser subjects, such as the rela- 
tions between invading soldiers and southern civilians, the midwestern 
Yanks’ paradoxical zeal for emancipation and hatred of Negroes, and 
the enormous destructiveness of Grant’s North Mississippi campaign. 
Especially interesting asides are the diarist’s essays on the life of an 
orderly sergeant and on soldiering in general. 

Editorial notes are more than ample and illustrations add consider- 
ably to the attractiveness of the work. 


Emory University Bex Irvin WILEY 


Lincoln the President. [Volume III], Midstream. By J. G. Randall. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1952. Pp. xvii, 467. Map, 
illustrations, appendix. $7.50.) 


This is a book which could only have been written by a scholar who 
had spent a lifetime in research and reflection upon the Civil War 
and upon the career of Abraham Lincoln. The recent death of Pro- 
fessor Randall is a great loss to the history profession; and it is most 
regrettable that his death occurred before his notable biography of 
Lincoln was completed. The subtitle Midstream spells out the whole 
tragedy of a life’s work unfinished. All the momentous events of Lin- 
coln’s last year in the presidency remain to fill the pages of the fourth 
and final volume of this biography. 

At this point in his biography Randall departed to a considerable 
extent from strict chronology to present a more intimate glimpse of 
Lincoln in the White House. Many of the chapters are almost inde- 
pendent essays, each of which can be read and understood apart from 
the others. Such is the case with the chapter describing the family 
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life of the Lincolns, that “lonely White House pair” whom Randall por- 
trays as a “loving and thoroughly devoted couple.” Similar chapters 
discuss the busy President’s inevitable preoccupation with trivial and 
irksome details, his wit and humor, his relations with Congress, the 
problem of civil liberties in wartime, the issues dividing the political 
parties, and the delicate matters involved in foreign policy. 

In some of the chapters, or in major portions of them, Lincoln is 
merely a background figure, for example, in those dealing with politics, 
diplomacy, and military events. Thus by devoting much space to the 
broad history of the Civil War period Randall, in a sense, returned 
to the “Life and Times” pattern of biographical writing. In these more 
general parts he inevitably dealt with problems which he had already 
treated at length in his Constitutional Problems Under Lincoln and in 
his text, Civil War and Reconstruction. Here and there one notes that 
further research and reflection had caused him to modify slightly some 
of his earlier interpretations, but in the main his interpretations had 
not changed. 

It is the close-up portrait of Lincoln, however, that is this volume’s 
distinguishing feature. It is a flattering portrait but not a hopelessly 
romanticized one. The picture of Lincoln at work in the White House 
is not one of a strikingly efficient and systematic administrator. Nor 
did Randall attempt to portray him as a military genius. He found 
adequate evidence of Lincoln’s greatness in his earthy wisdom, in his 
skill in handling men, above all, in the fact that he never lost his com- 
mon touch—that he was never corrupted by power. 

This warmly sympathetic biography was written by a man who ob- 
viously had great admiration for Abraham Lincoln. Only rarely did 
he fail to side with the President in his quarrels with Congress. He 
identified the cause of the Union and of democracy with the cause of 
Lincoln. Perhaps he revealed a tendency to believe that it is enough 
to show that a man was “anti-Lincoln” or that his views did not co- 
incide with those of the Great Emancipator to prove that he was wrong. 
But Professor Randall’s love for Lincoln was, above all, a love for one 
whom he saw as a wonderful human being. 


University of California, Berkeley KENNETH M. STAMPP 
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Lincoln Finds a General: A Military Study of the Civil War. Volume 
III, Grant's First Year in the West. By Kenneth P. Williams. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. Pp. xv, 585. Maps, illustra- 
tions, appendix, notes, bibliography. $7.50. ) 


In 1949 Kenneth P. Williams, mathematics professor at Indiana Uni- 
versity and World War I infantry officer, published the first two vol- 
umes of what was to be a four-volume military history of the North 
during the Civil War. The initial volumes of Lincoln Finds a General 
covered the war in the East up to 1864. Now Williams has started 
on the western campaigns, but with the appearance of his third volume 
he has carried operations in the West only to mid-July of 1862. Vicks- 
burg and Chattanooga and the Virginia campaign of 1864-1865 are 
still to come. The author would seem to be about half through with 
his job. 

The first two volumes drew mixed reactions from reviewers. Pro- 
fessional historians and scholars found in them much to praise and 
much to doubt and condemn. Journalistic critics, for the most, pros- 
trated themselves in admiration before their imposing number of pages 
and footnotes. I reviewed the work in the Journal of Southern History 
(May, 1950, pp. 232-36). I said that it possessed some outstanding 
merits: Williams’ military background equipped him to understand 
the problems of modern war, and his descriptions of battles were not- 
able for clarity and simplicity. I also said that Williams was a victim 
of violent prejudices for and against certain Civil War figures (he 
viewed McClellan with all the objectivity of Thaddeus Stevens) and 
that he sometimes distorted evidence to prove a point. I also objected 
to an unfortunate and waspish appendix in which Williams saw fit to 
excoriate some of the best historians of the Civil War for real or alleged 
errors of fact and interpretation. 

Williams’ third volume is now out, and it is, in my opinion, superior 
in nearly every respect to the first two. It is better than the others 
because it is a calmer book. In the earlier work Williams was an angry 
man who was determined to destroy certain generals, McClellan, Por- 
ter, and others, whom he considered fools or fakes. ( Apparently he also 
wanted to destroy some historians and for the same reason). The first 
volumes suffered because they had many villains but no real hero. 
The latest volume has an overwhelming hero in Grant—for whom the 
author has almost unrestrained admiration—and no real villains. A 
few generals, notably Fremont, are ticked off for incompetency, but 
Williams is sweetly gentle in comparison with his tone in Volumes 
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I and II. The only other writers he attacks are the Greenbies, the 
champions of Anna Ella Carroll, and here he argues his case con- 
vincingly. Get him away from the Army of the Potomac, and he be- 
comes a moderate, balanced scholar. 

The central figure of the book is Grant, whose career is painstakingly 
traced from the moment he entered the war as a small-unit commander 
to his emergence as a great general after Shiloh. The developing pic- 
ture of Grant is well and accurately done, as fine as anything we have, 
and with the previous works of Fuller and Conger should place Grant 
in his proper rank in military history. The two military operations 
most fully discussed are the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson and 
the battle of Shiloh, and these are described with Williams’ usual gift 
for clearness and compression. Next to Grant, Halleck, Grant’s su- 
perior in this period, gets the most space. Williams rates Halleck 
higher than most historians have, although he concedes that his merits 
were in administration and not in field command. The account of the 
difficult relations between the two generals is one of the best parts of 
the book. 

Williams seems to be improving as an historian all the time. He 
could, however, achieve a faster pace in his next volumes if he would 
eliminate some of the useless detail that clutters his pages. Unim- 
portant quotations from reports of minor officers are bad enough, but 
even worse is the frequent quoting of newspaper editorials which have 
little to do with his story. Williams ought to throw away those New 
York Tribune notes. 


Louisiana State University T. Harry WiLuiaMs 


James Longstreet. 1. Soldier. By Donald Bridgman Sanger. II. Politi- 
cian, Officcholder, and Writer. By Thomas Robson Hay. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1952. Pp. viii, 460. Maps, 
illustrations, notes, bibliography. $6.50.) 


This biography has the fascination of portraying a soldier who was 
almost great in battle but who excites pity by his blunders, naiveté, 
and tragic failure in political affairs. Longstreet’s sense of grand 
strategy was at times superior to that of Lee, particularly in his reali- 
zation of the value of interior lines and in his appreciation of the 
importance of defending the western sector of the Confederacy. So 
cool, steadfast, and dependable was he in battle that Lee called him 
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his warhorse. Colonel Sanger regards Longstreet as, defensively, Lee’s 
best general and the ablest corps commander, North or South, pos- 
sessing an intuitive judgment of knowing “the exact moment for the 
counterstroke” (p. 3). The weaknesses of Longstreet are revealed 
in comparing him with Jackson. Longstreet was slow and deliberate; 
Jackson like a flashing sword. Longstreet was devoted to his own 
opinions and was stubborn in maintaining them; Jackson, in contrast, 
carried out the commands of his superior with swift comprehension 
and unquestioning obedience. Longstreet alone among the Confed- 
erate generals considered his military judgments to be superior to 
those of Lee, and he alone seriously criticized the great Confederate 
leader. He longed to command an independent army, but on the two 
occasions when he had the opportunity, in the Suffolk and Knoxville 
campaigns, his performance was disappointing and he was glad to 
return as a subordinate to Lee’s army. 

In describing Longstreet’s troubled career from his boyhood days 
in Georgia until his death in 1904, Colonel Sanger and Mr. Hay have 
written a very superior biography. Colonel Sanger writes of Long- 
street’s military career with detachment, lucidity, and insight. Per- 
haps his most important contribution is a brilliant analysis of Long- 
street's role in the battle of Gettysburg. He absolves Longstreet from 
blame in the delay of the attack of the First Corps on the second day 
of the battle but criticizes him for the disjointed and unco-ordinated 
manner in which the attack was made. He also maintains that Long- 
street was not responsible for the failure of Pickett’s charge on the 
third day of battle—“the blame for this [failure] rests squarely on those 
members of Lee’s staff who were charged with the mission of co- 
ordinating the whole action” (p. 185), yet Longstreet failed to co-oper- 
ate wholeheartedly with Lee in this decisive battle. Although Colonel 
Sanger pays very little attention to what was happening behind the 
Federal lines in this battle, his summation of the errors of the Con- 
federates at Gettysburg is a masterpiece. If the author’s evaluation 
of Longstreet as “the best fighting general in the armies of the Con- 
federacy” (p. 3) is correct, why was he not given an important inde- 
pendent command, such as was assigned to Hood, Pemberton, and 
Bragg, to whom he seems to have been superior? Colonel Sanger does 
not explain this mystery. The answer may lie in Longstreet’s per- 
sonality. He was blunt and phlegmatic in temperament like Thomas, 
who also was not given an important command until the end of the 
war, and he was pathetically lacking in the political art. 

This limitation is amply demonstrated by Mr. Hay’s careful and 
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discerning study of Longstreet’s career as a Republican politician in 
Louisiana and Georgia during Reconstruction. As the author points 
out, the ostracism of Longstreet by Southerners in general occurred 
not because he advised the acceptance of Negro suffrage and the Re- 
publican program of reconstruction but because he actively co-oper- 
ated with the Republican party and accepted office from that party. 
Mr. Hay believes that Longstreet was sincere and honest, but he associ- 
ated with corrupt politicians, without a real understanding of their 
machinations. Louisiana politics during this period were exceedingly 
confused and violent, a disgraceful series of quarrels among politicians 
for power and spoils. Longstreet was often in the middle of the fight 
between rival factions, and it seems that his primary interest in holding 
office under the carpetbag regimes was to draw the salary attached to 
his various appointive offices. 

Mr. Hay has written an excellent chapter on Longstreet as a his- 
torian, in which he describes in detail the events and motives that led 
Longstreet to write the defense of his military career entitled From 
Manassas to Appomattox, but he does not give a critical evaluation of 
Longstreet’s narrative. However, in his epilogue he presents a very 
fair and sensible estimate of Longstreet’s post-Civil War career, in 
which he observes that Longstreet was constantly on the defensive 
during this period of his life and that he performed most successfully 
when he was guided by a wise and considerate man like Lee whom 
he admired and respected. 


University of Kentucky CLEMENT EATON 


The Railroads of the Confederacy. By Robert C. Black, III. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. xv, 360. Maps, 
illustrations, appendix, notes, bibliography. $6.00. ) 


The American Civil War has been aptly described as “the first rail- 
road war.” Though long a neglected field of investigation, available 
literature covering the transportation aspects of the war is presently 
undergoing a most welcome expansion. In this connection, Robert C. 
Black’s The Railroads of the Confederacy stands out as a notable lit- 
erary achievement, as well as a solid contribution to Civil War history. 
From beginning to end it is a fascinating story of the administrative 
and operating problems faced by the South in its desperate attempt to 
supply and transport its armies, and at the same time to provide ade- 
quate rail service to keep its civilian economy alive and functioning. 
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When measured in terms of full-scale war, either of these under- 
takings is a tremendous challenge. The combination simply proved 
to be more than the southern roads could bear. That the railroad net- 
work of the South (comprising slightly more than 25 per cent of the 
nation’s total in 1861) fell far short of the ideal of an efficient and 
well-integrated transportation system is convincingly demonstrated by 
the author in his early chapters. Gaps in the construction of certain 
roads which would serve as links in potential through routes between 
the upper and lower South, the curious and inexcusable failure of lines 
terminating in the same city to provide a physical connection for the 
exchange of passengers and freight, and the ever-complicating factor 
of discrepancy in gauge represented the most serious shortcomings of 
southern railroads as the war began. 

Of a different nature, but hardly less serious, was the failure of the 
Confederate government to provide for the centralized regulation of 
railroad affairs. The lack of a co-ordinated transportation policy was 
certainly one of the prime factors in the final collapse of southern rail 
transportation. For this collapse the operators and managers of the 
southern roads must likewise bear their full share of blame; theirs was 
a jealous and selfish individualism which resisted innovations (like 
interchange of freight cars or pooling of equipment) and insisted upon 
a continuation of the status quo instead. 

In the face of these seemingly insurmountable obstacles, the achieve- 
ments of the Confederate States Railroad Bureau, as recorded by Black, 
are all the more impressive. Under the successive leadership of Ashe, 
Wadley, and Sims this administratively hindered and constantly under- 
manned agency worked wonders in the direction of a co-ordinated 
transportation policy for the Confederacy. Never knowing just where 
the next tires, frames, trucks, wheels, rails, or spikes were coming from, 
the Railroad Bureau engaged in one gigantic, continuous salvage 
operation. Though the end was failure, still the contribution of south- 
ern railroads to Confederate resistance was enormous. Even then one 
might have heard the lament of “too little and too late.” 

The mechanics of the book are excellent. Carefully edited and at- 
tractively set up, it is much easier for this reviewer to praise than to 
criticize. Undoubtedly the publisher, and not the author, is responsible 
for the citations appearing at the end, arranged by chapters, but this 
is a minor irritation. The documentation is impressive and the bibliog- 
raphy extensive, though unfortunately no effort is made to assess the 
relative merits of the source collections consulted. The maps, however, 
deserve special mention. In addition to numerous campaign maps 
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which accompany and enlighten the text, there is an excellent, large- 
size, folding map of the railroads of the South. It is to be hoped that 
future textbook authors and publishers will avail themselves of this 
new source of railroad information in order to correct many of the map 
errors which have marred their efforts in the past. 


University of Illinois Rosert M. Surron 


Ersatz in the Confederacy. By Mary Elizabeth Massey. (Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 233. Illustra- 
tions, notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Someone ought to have once said (if, indeed, someone hasn't) that 
the history of the southern Confederacy is a study in privation. Miss 
Massey's tightly packed little volume serves as added proof of this 
point. As the title indicates, this book discusses shortages and make- 
shift substitutes ranging, literally, from soup to nuts. 

Miss Massey has focused her main attention on shortages which 
largely affected the Confederacy’s citizens in their daily life; conse- 
quently, this book is primarily social history. Deficiencies in the supply 
of food and drink, clothing, household goods, and drugs share the 
spotlight with efforts of “Corn Fed” civilians to offset, if not overcome, 
deprivation. The resulting picture is one of determination and desper- 
ate ingenuity, not unrelieved by humor. Vicksburg is a good example. 
The dogged determination there displayed is common knowledge, as 
is the ingenuity shown in the resort to mule steak. Miss Massey reveals 
that the Vicksburgers also made light of their rations. When the Fed- 
erals took the city, for instance, they read the following menu (p. 77): 


Hotel de Vicksburg, Jeff Davis Co., proprietors— 

Soup: mule tail 

Boiled: Mule Bacon with Polk Greens 

Roast: Saddle of Mule a la teamster 

Entrees: Mule head stuffed, Reb fashion; Mule Beef, jerk a la 
Yankee; Mule liver, hashed a la explosion. 

Dessert: Cotton berry pie, en Ironclad, Chinaberry tart. 

Liquors: Mississippi Water, vintage 1492, very inferior, $3. Lime- 
stone water, late importation, very fine. Extra (black seal) 
Vicksburg bottled-up—$4. 

Meals at Few Hours, Gentlemen to wait on themselves. Any in- 
attention in service to be reported at the office. 


Jeff. Davis and Comp., Props. 
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Miss Massey, by seeking to analyze the cause of shortages as well 
as governmental attitudes toward home-front conditions, has ventured 
somewhat into economic history. Among causes of shortages are listed 
the blockade, government impressment of supplies, speculation, hoard- 
ing, the famous “tax-in-kind,” and transportation. 

Chapters II and III, dealing with “Causes of Shortages” and “Gov- 
ernmental Policies,” serve as a necessary introduction to the main 
subject. Miss Massey might conceivably have shortened and com- 
bined these chapters—especially since governmental policies frequently 
were direct causes of shortages. These two chapters attempt to analyze 
rather than summarize a complex problem in too little space. Consid- 
erable analysis already has been done by John C. Schwab, Charles W. 
Ramsdell, and Bell I. Wiley, and even a summary might have con- 
sidered inflation and the “Produce Loan” as possible causes of scarcity. 

When discussing specific shortages and attempts to find substitutes 
for them, Miss Massey is on much surer ground. In her chapters 
on “Food and Drink,” “Clothing,” “Housing and Household Goods,” 
“Drugs and Medicines,” and “The Little Things of Life,” she makes a 
much-needed contribution to the history of the Confederacy. 

Despite the exception taken by this reviewer to parts of the book, 
it is a well-written introduction to a relatively unexplored area of 
Confederate history. Miss Massey’s research has been extensive and 
thorough and should point the way for future students. 


Washington University FRANK E. VANDIVER 


Schuyler Colfax: The Changing Fortunes of a Political Idol. By Wil- 
lard H. Smith. Indiana Historical Collections, Volume XXXIII. 
(Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Bureau, 1952. Pp. xiii, 475. 
Illustrations, bibliography. $4.75. ) 


This book traces the political rise of a vice-president of the United 
States by way of a newspaper editorship and Indiana politics. Colfax 
was a member of Congress fourteen years, presiding officer six. He 
was elected vice-president with Grant in 1868, but he failed of re- 
nomination and retired to private life under the blight of the Crédit 
Mobilier scandal. He was urged to return to public life by his friends, 
but he preferred the lecture platform where his earnings were large 
and the work light. Ironically, his most profitable lecture was on 
Lincoln. 
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Among the interesting topics touched upon in this biography are 
the relations between Colfax and such prominent men as Douglas 
and Greeley, Colfax’s hope to be a member of Lincoln’s cabinet, and 
his attitude toward secession and war. His advice to Lincoln in the 
secession crisis was: “Boldness now is valuable & South Carolina should 
be put as far in the wrong as possible.” He was aligned with the 
Radicals during the war, worked in close harmony with Stevens, and 
became more radical during Reconstruction. He was strong for the 
impeachment of Johnson, and as Speaker of the House appointed the 
managers of the impeachment proceedings. 

The author relies heavily upon the biography of Colfax by Hollister, 
his brother-in-law, but he also uses newspapers and numerous manu- 
script collections. Despite the author’s effort to be both fair and 
accurate, this study has two fundamental faults. One is that we never 
see Colfax as a human personality, and consequently he never has our 
sympathetic interest. His public record is described but not explained. 
He served as Speaker longer than anyone before him, and reached the 
vice-presidency at the age of forty-five. But this reviewer kept won- 
dering how and why. Colfax was not a strong character, he made no 
significant contribution to national life, and his chameleon-like political 
philosophy shifted from Know-Nothingism (which he falsely denied) to 
Negro suffrage and civil rights, from Greenback and Grange sym- 
pathies to transcontinental railroads and the Crédit Mobilier. The 
author never suggests, however, that Colfax could fairly be called a 
trimmer. The second fault is that the author seems not to have made 
up his mind about Colfax, and for that reason is unable to give the 
reader a clear and positive interpretation. He says Hollister was “too 
laudatory,” yet he calls his subject “a great man.” There are refer- 
ences to Colfax’s “Christian character and humanitarian sensibilities,” 
yet it is admitted that the attempted explanation of the Crédit Mobilier 
association was “disingenuous.” Even if the Crédit Mobilier affair were 
explained away, at least to the point of “a reasonable doubt,” there is 
still the $4,000 donation (once a single $1,000 bill in the mail) of one 
Nesbitt who “for years had held a contract to supply the government 
with envelopes.” The author touches only delicately upon this matter. 
Nor does he mention that it was Jay Gould’s money, according to Hol- 
lister, which would have made Colfax editor of the New York Tribune 
after Greeley’s death had not Mrs. Colfax (a niece of Ben Wade) 
objected to the move. The person who wants to get the truth about 
Colfax is not likely to be satisfied with this book. 


Duke University Rosert H. Woopy 
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Veterans in Politics: The Story of the G.A.R. By Mary R. Dearing. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1952. Pp. xiii, 
523. Illustrations, bibliographical note. $6.00.) 


Mrs. Dearing’s book is the outgrowth of a doctoral dissertation ( Wis- 
consin, 1938), strengthened and matured by years of research. The 
finished synthesis, though rather strictly chronological in organization, 
is a valuable contribution to an understanding of the veteran move- 
ment and of national politics, 1861-1901. 

The essentials of the story of the national G.A.R. organization for 
the thirty-five years following its founding in 1866 are woven into the 
author's consideration of her larger subject, the Union veterans of the 
Civil War in politics. Discussing first “The Army Vote,” 1861-1865, 
and the problems and attitudes of the veterans, 1865-1866, Mrs. Dear- 
ing reaches the “Grand Army of the Republican Party,” as she there 
terms it, only in Chapter 3. Over a fifth of the volume is devoted to 
the years 1866-1868, when the Grand Army was a large, loose collec- 
tion of posts, most of which were essentially Radical Republican cam- 
paign clubs. 

In 1868 and more firmly in 1869, National Encampments adopted 
regulations forbidding the use of the G.A.R. for partisan purposes, and 
ostensibly restricting it to the role of a fraternal order, designed to at- 
tract ex-soldiers of any partisan persuasion. Gradually the element 
which favored the self-denying ordinance gained control. At the same 
time the membership fell to less than 30,000, primarily, the author 
believes, because of the organization’s early record of intense parti- 
sanship. A slow recovery, beginning in the late seventies, became an 
uproarious revival in the next decade, when the dues-paying member- 
ship increased more than sixfold, to a peak in 1890 of over 409,000. 
The principal credit—if credit it be—is awarded to one George Lemon. 
That premier pension attorney was editor of the National Tribune, in 
which from 1881 he urged veterans to join the G.A.R. and helped mold 
the organization into a powerful pressure group, dedicated to the pro- 
curement of more and bigger pensions. Mrs. Dearing thinks it sig- 
nificant that the membership fell off gradually following the passage 
of the Disability Pension Act of 1890. 

The G.A.R. revival of the 1880's even reached the lower South, where 
the determination of department officers to exclude Negro posts posed 
a rather delicate problem which the national organization never solved 
to its complete satisfaction. Long before the end of the century G.A.R. 
leaders had shown themselves staunch conservatives on economic 
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issues, jingoes on many questions of foreign policy, and vigorous pro- 
moters of national patriotism in the population at large. They had 
sought for their comrades preference in public employment. Too many 
of them had been guilty of waving the bloody shirt long after time 
had rendered the war issues completely irrelevant. Some, like Sher- 
man, a great favorite with the “Old Boys,” became increasingly bitter 
as the years passed. 

Veterans in politics were by no means always Republicans, and some 
who led the veteran Radicals in the years immediately after the war 
were subsequently active in the ranks of the Democratic party. Mrs. 
Dearing makes it clear, too, that substantial numbers of Democrats 
shared the G.A.R. fraternal fellowship, certainly from the 1880's on; 
that its Republican leaders were divided between the moderates who 
preferred to emphasize the social and charitable aspects of the order, 
and the aggressive partisans who wished to use the G.A.R. openly as 
a part of the Republican machine. This last group was successful, in 
any event, in turning much of the membership against Cleveland dur- 
ing the later years of his first administration. 

Mrs. Dearing’s study is based on a thorough examination of relevant 
manuscript collections, general newspapers and those addressed pri- 
marily to the veterans, as well as the voluminous printed records of 
the G.A.R. and other veterans’ organizations. Her footnotes are really 
footnotes, the index is serviceable, the illustrations include a choice 
collection of cartoons. One may wish that the subject had been pur- 
sued some little way into the twentieth century, but of course no 
terminal date would have been entirely satisfactory. Anyone who 
dares to write about the G.A.R. or the veteran in politics without mas- 
tering the contents of this work will expose himself to justifiable 
criticism. 


Centre College of Kentucky Frank H. Heck 


South Carolina Negroes, 1877-1900. By George Brown Tindall. (Co- 
lumbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. xiii, 336. 
Illustrations, appendix, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Writing from Charleston, in 1899, Walter Hines Page declared that 
he had rather be “an imp in hades” than a Negro in South Carolina. 
The attitude showed little justice in singling out South Carolina from 
among the states. Comparisons aside, however, the declaration was 
easily justified. 
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With notable exceptions, the great mass of South Carolina Negroes 
in 1899 were ignorant, poverty-stricken, diseased, disfranchised, and 
despised. Ben Tillman was now a senator in Washington, but in 
each campaign white politicians of every persuasion attempted to out- 
do Tillman in proclaiming their talents for “keeping the nigger in his 
place.” Just a few months before, in Phoenix, a Republican candidate 
had urged Negroes to give him their names if they were barred from 
the polls. The result was the Phoenix “Riot,” ten days of white terror, 
with the number of Negro dead counted only in guesses and in wide- 
spread rumor. 

It is understandable that observers sometimes wondered what, if 
anything, the Negro had gained by his “freedom.” In creature comforts, 
health, and personal safety, there can be little doubt that even on the 
poorer plantations the slave had had the better lot. For the Negro, the 
false dawn of Reconstruction in South Carolina had given way to a 
new darkness that to many must have seemed deeper than that which 
had gone before. 

It is this apparently tragic story that Professor George B. Tindall 
has told in his South Carolina Negroes, 1877-1900. His first two chap- 
ters, “Slavery and Reconstruction” and “The Twilight of Reconstruc- 
tion,” trace in bare outline the background of his story, but are enough 
to give an air of inevitability to that which follows. Wade Hampton 
and his Conservatives gave a high moral tone to the overthrow of the 
corrupt and inept Reconstruction government and made to the world 
fair promises of honesty, justice, and the preservation of political and 
educational rights for South Carolina Negroes. But in the very time 
of their victory, it was patent. that victory was the product of terror 
and threats of lawless gangs, and moral government found need of 
open fraud for its establishment. The men and means that made 
Hampton’s triumph possible made impossible his honestly intended 
ends. Hampton himself soon lacked either the power to maintain his 
promises or the will to commit political suicide by open break with 
those who scorned them. 

This sorry story is told by Tindall in his chapters on “The Decline 
of the Republican Party,” “Negroes in Politics,” and “Nullification of 
the Fifteenth Amendment.” The atmosphere within which the develop- 
ments occurred is effectively described in a later chapter, “The Con- 
text of Violence.” Evidence is piled on evidence, and the reader can 
hardly avoid concurrence with the final sentence: “The fear of violence 
is a basic context within which the history of South Carolina Negroes 
during the period must be studied to be clearly understood.” 
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It must not be thought from this review that Tindall’s book is one 
of sensationalism, or of intentional pathos, or of placing blame. In- 
stead, it is one of meticulous care, elaborate documentation, and schol- 
arly analysis. The rare passages of judgment, when reached, are fully 
justified. In this fashion the influence of the author's major graduate 
instructor, Dr. Fletcher M. Green, is made apparent throughout. 

Again, in spite of the foregoing comments, Tindall’s story is not one 
of gloom and despair. Such sections as those on “The Negro in Agri- 
culture,” “Education,” “The Negro Church,” and “Crime and Convict 
Leasing” are tragic enough in their details, and the behaviors described 
often run counter to generally accepted American ideals and values. 
But in each of them are signs of change, of slowly gathered strength, 
and of new possibilities. Negroes showed their ability to survive and 
to increase apart from slavery, to provide essential services, to organize 
effective social groups, and to gain for more and more of their children 
the basic elements of education. 

At the same time, the whites showed spasmodic tendencies to tire 
or to become ashamed of flagrant injustice and of the violence which 
was the ultimate instrument of their dominance. In 1899 Ben Tillman 
himself protested against the wanton killings of the Phoenix Riot, 
urging his hearers to kill political agitators if they would, but not to 
“bother the poor Negroes.” In hundreds of ways, usually without clear 
intention, changes were being made that facilitated further changes 
and that opened the way for spectacular change in the twentieth cen- 
tury. In the words of Dr. Tindall: “The bright thread of Negro prog- 
ress that could be perceived in the dark tapestry of Negro slavery 
could also be traced through the tapestry of post-Reconstruction his- 
tory.” 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that in the field of the post-Recon- 
struction history of the South, a great deal of excellent work has been 
done in the past few years, and much more is now in progress. It is 
interesting and encouraging to notice that the greater part of this 
work is being done by students who are relatively young, and who 
generally were born, reared, and trained in the South. In this group, 
George Brown Tindall, reared on soil Ben Tillman trod, takes now a 
worthy place. 


Texas State College for Women V. L. WHARTON 
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The Romance of African Methodism: A Study of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. By George A. Singleton. (New York: Exposi- 
tion Press, 1952. Pp. xxi, 251. Illustrations, appendixes, bibliog- 
raphy. $4.00.) 


This story of the African Methodist Episcopal Church is neither full 
nor convincing. The volume is not well written; it shows no appreci- 
able depth of historical scholarship and interpretation. Some of the 
well-known developments of the church—as well as much irrelevant 
material—have been garnished with profuse superlatives and super- 
fluous, hackneyed language. Many reiterations presume upon the 
reader's intelligence and memory. Without adequate materials on 
hand to enlarge and elaborate upon his thesis, the author resorts fre- 
quently—and often carelessly—to the use of flamboyant generalizations. 
Refuge is found in sermonizing. Yet, there is a definite need for a 
general and integrated history of African Methodism. To this extent 
the volume is timely although its shortcomings are everywhere ap- 
parent. 

Despite sincere enthusiasm and love for his subject, the author 
lapses into unqualified and excessive praise for Methodist leaders. This 
enthusiasm and love, however, should be no justification for unmiti- 
gated bias. It cannot be denied that there were many outstanding 
Methodist leaders, such as Richard Allen and Paul Quinn. Yet, un- 
restrained generalizations about these men without adequate support- 
ing evidence of their character and works do not enhance the quality 
of the volume. 

A few examples may suffice. Richard Allen, the founder of the 
church, is extolled as the “spiritual emancipator of his people” (p. 11). 
Yet, this statement is not substantiated. It is true that Chapter VI 
(“Meeting a Vital Issue”) deals with the problem of slavery; but all 
of this chapter except the last two or three pages is a recitation of some 
facts about slavery and abolition that could be found in any general 
college textbook. Again, Allen is said to be “the greatest man of re- 
ligion in two centuries” (p. 19). Again, in a chapter entitled “Unsung 
Heroes” (even though the author has already extolled Allen and several 
other “unsung” heroes) Allen is said to stand “like a colossus com- 
manding the ages” (p. 112). The author then continues: “In the his- 
tory of Christianity he is next to St. Paul, in that he challenged the 
hydra-headed monster of race prejudice and rather than submit to 
humiliation in God’s house he went out and erected a temple wherein 
he and his people might serve and worship according to the dictates 
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of their own conscience” (p. 112). There are other errors of generali- 
zation. Crispus Attucks is praised as the “first martyr for freedom” 
during the American Revolution (p. 8); Paul Quinn was “the first 
preacher to mount a horse and ride a circuit” (p. 71) with the “hounds 
of slavery” ever on the “heels” of this “plumed knight of God” (p. 35). 

Furthermore, there should have been more careful proofreading: 
for Lutheran (p. 35), for the date of the founding of the Republican 
party (p. 40), for the state “capital” of South Carolina (p. 49), for the 
spelling of Southampton, Virginia (p. 66) and Queen Annes County, 
Maryland (p. 129), for the spelling of the name of Denmark Vesey 
(spelled differently on pages 26 and 66). 


Maryland State College W. A. Low 


Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Apprenticeship. By Frank Freidel. ( Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1952. Pp. [viii], 456. Illustra- 
tions, bibliographical note, notes. $6.00. ) 


With the publication of this volume, Professor Freidel launches 
his projected six-volume life of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Scholars who 
waited for this first volume as an indication of the scope and tone 
of the whole series will not be disappointed. It is so thoroughly done 
that one is tempted to call it “definitive”; best of all, it is as critical 
and impartial as human limitations will allow. Mr. Freidel has put on 
the breastplate of scholarship, and neither idolators nor professional 
critics of Roosevelt will be pleased. 

The book falls naturally into three parts that cover the major periods 
in Roosevelt’s career before 1919: his boyhood and education, his ex- 
periences as a member of the New York State Senate from 1911 to 
1913, and his career as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 1913-1919. 

For a political biographer-historian plainly not interested in personal 
trivia, Mr. Freidel does well with Roosevelt's boyhood and education. 
At Groton, Harvard, and the Columbia University Law School, Roose- 
velt acquired useful social and political techniques; but if he learned 
anything significant from his distinguished professors he never after- 
ward gave evidence of the fact. After his marriage to Eleanor Roose- 
velt in 1905 and his association with a respectable firm of New York 
corporation lawyers in 1907, Roosevelt seemed destined for the sort 
of genteel career that his family inheritance and social milieu had cut 
out for him. 
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In 1910, however, a Democratic leader in Dutchess County per- 
suaded Roosevelt to run for the state Senate. Elected as an anti- 
Tammany progressive Democrat in that year of revolt, he served for 
two exciting sessions in the legislature. At this point Mr. Freidel be- 
gins the really important part of his book. His discussion of Roosevelt's 
fight to prevent the election of William F. Sheehan to the United 
States Senate in 1911, for example, is a major contribution. Instead 
of outmaneuvering Charles F. Murphy, boss of Tammany Hall, by 
forcing the election of James A. O’Gorman—as has previously been 
thought—Roosevelt actually played naively into Murphy's hands. 
Roosevelt's legislative record, nonetheless, was outstanding for a neo- 
phyte, as Mr. Freidel shows. 

In March, 1913, Roosevelt went to Washington as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy under the North Carolinian, Josephus Daniels. Mr. 
Freidel’s discussion of this important phase in Roosevelt’s apprentice- 
ship is full and revealing. As he does not undertake to write a history 
of the Wilson administration, one sees events—the preparedness con- 
troversy, intervention in Haiti and Santo Domingo, and participation 
in the European war, for example—mainly through Roosevelt's relation 
to them. The danger in using this biographical technique lies in ex- 
aggerating the subject’s importance. Mr. Freidel, however, has en- 
tirely resisted any such temptation. He makes clear that Roosevelt 
was not an intimate member of the Wilson circle, had a small hand in 
making even naval policy, and handled mainly matters of routine. But 
these were also years of training for a later and more important career, 
as Mr. Freidel amply demonstrates. 

Perhaps the author’s most revealing contribution is his analysis of 
the relationship between Roosevelt and his chief, Daniels. It is plain 
that the two got on well mainly because Daniels was extraordinarily 
forbearing and kind. At a time when the President and Daniels were 
standing firmly against the demands for naval expansion, Roosevelt 
was passing departmental secrets to the administration’s bitterest 
enemies. And while Wilson and Daniels worked for peace, Roosevelt 
longed for war. Mr. Freidel’s discussion of all this is excellent; but 
he misses a fundamental point by failing to show that it was Theodore 
Roosevelt, and not Wilson, who shaped Franklin Roosevelt's thought 
and inspired his action during this formative period. What a striking 
resemblance there was between these two Roosevelt cousins—in their 
bold improvisation in administration, their love of action, and espe- 
cially their attitude toward America’s place in world affairs. 

Mr. Freidel has made so few petty errors of fact that they are not 
worth mentioning. His more important errors of interpretation stem 
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from an uncritical use of such worthless sources as Tumulty’s Woodrow 
Wilson As I Know Him and from misapprehensions about the nature 
of Wilson’s policies. The dispute with Japan over the California land 
act of 1913 was not amicably settled, as Mr. Freidel says (p. 232). 
There were good reasons why Wilson did not withdraw the fleet from 
Mexican waters in the late summer and autumn of 1914, although 
neither Roosevelt nor his biographer understood them (pp. 238-39). 
Mr. Freidel is confused as to the reasons for sending the punitive 
expedition into Mexico in 1916 and for the mobilization of the National 
Guard on the Mexican border in June of that year (p. 262). His state- 
ment that Wilson never used the peace issue in the campaign of 1916 
(p. 266) is incorrect, while his assertion that Wilson, at the outset 
of 1917, thought war was inevitable and desirable (p. 287) is er- 
roneous. 

Fortunately, these errors do not in any way mar the value of this 
volume. May the author enjoy a long life and a steady hand! The 
standard he has set for the more difficult volumes that lie ahead is 
high. 


Northwestern University ARTHUR S. Link 


Spindletop. By James A. Clark and Michael T. Halbouty. (New York: 
Random House, 1952. Pp. xvi, 306. End maps, illustrations, ap- 
pendixes. $3.95. ) 


James A. Clark, former oil editor of the Houston Press, and Michael 
T. Halbouty, geologist, have combined their talents to produce a rip- 
roaring saga of the fabulous Texas oil field, Spindletop, which, in 
their words, “heralded a new industry born amidst the most magni- 
ficent boom ever experienced.” 

As early as 1892 a Beaumont citizen, Pattillo Higgins, foresaw the 
potentialities of the “Big Hill” four miles south of that city. Through 
years of heartbreak and disappointment he tried to raise money to 
test his theory. Eventually, it remained for Captain Anthony F. Lucas 
to prove Higgins a true prophet, but not before he, too, almost had 
been defeated by disbelief, lack of funds, and the practical problems 
unique to drilling on Spindletop. Finally, however, on January 10, 
1901, the well blew in, shooting a steady stream of oil more than a 
hundred feet above the top of the derrick. 

The book is at its best in portraying the local and national ex- 
citement which followed. The “boll weevil,” roughneck, roustabout, 
driller, land speculator, swindler, gambler, prostitute, and bewildered 
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local citizen—stock characters in hundreds of later boom towns—are 
shown in one of their most impressive performances. Beaumont’s 
population leaped from nine to fifty thousand in a matter of months. 
The field’s gushers attracted Colonel E. M. House, John Galey, Colonel 
James M. Guffey, William L. Mellon, James Hogg, J. W. (Bet-a-Mil- 
lion) Gates, J. S. Cullinan, Howard Hughes, Sr., M. F. Yount, and J. 
Edgar Pew, to recall only a few now famous names. New companies 
such as Gulf, Texas, Humble, and Sun arose to challenge successfully 
the national monopoly of Standard Oil. 

On the debit side of this book it should be pointed out that the 
authors claim more importance for the field than will probably be 
granted by most historians. They state in their foreword that Spindle- 
top “started the liquid fuel age. . . . It revived and gave growing 
impetus to competition in all fields, but particularly in oil. It was a 
crushing blow to all forms of monopoly, and opened a thousand new 
frontiers, awakening the dormant pioneer spirit of the country.” While 
not panegyrical, there does seem to be a tendency to discount mal- 
practices as part of the price of educating future oilmen. There is 
noticeable repetition and in one or two places a discrepancy in quoted 
figures. 

The authors, probably hoping to capitalize on the interest created 
by the celebration of the field’s fiftieth anniversary, have written pri- 
marily for a nontechnical audience. While offering a good index, 
contemporary photographs, and two appendixes discussing salt dome 
formations of the Spindletop variety, scholarly paraphernalia such as 
footnotes, bibliographies, and technical terms have been omitted. The 
volume has been well received in east Texas and parts republished in 
local newspapers. Authenticity is vouched for not only by the back- 
ground of the authors, but also by the fact that many key people are 
still living, among them Higgins and the Hamill brothers, who drilled 
the first well. Taken as a whole, this is an interesting account of the 
adolescence of a great American industry. 


University of Oklahoma Joun S. Eze.y 


The Mustangs. By J. Frank Dobie. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1952. Illustrations, notes. $6.00.) 


This long-awaited volume completes J. Frank Dobie’s distinguished 
trilogy on southwestern animal life. Earlier titles in the group are 
The Longhorns (1941) and The Voice of the Coyote (1949). The 
Mustangs is a fitting ending to this admirable series. 
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In the present book Mr. Dobie centers his attention on the history 
of the wild horse in the New World, the preponderance of space going 
appropriately to the area now comprising the American Southwest. 
In twenty-six fully packed chapters Mr. Dobie presents the product 
of more than thirty years of library research and range-country ex- 
perience. If it is obvious here that his confabs and tale-swapping on 
corral fences and around cook fires in the cow camps proved more 
enlightening than his forays among the library shelves, no reader of 
this volume should be surprised. Mr. Dobie has never pretended to 
be an academic historian. He says frankly that he is happiest when 
he is out rubbing shoulders with the people who make history. Only 
when necessary does he turn reluctantly to the published records. 

Consequently, The Mustangs is a fine book when its author is re- 
porting his own firsthand experiences. The volume teems with life— 
human as well as horse—when Mr. Dobie takes us with him on his 
numberless jaunts among the sagebrush hills, the weather-beaten peo- 
ple who live there, and the noble animals who made their lives there 
possible. On this kind of expedition Mr. Dobie is a guide without peer. 
As a pathfinder through the stacks of books cited in this volume Mr. 
Dobie leaves a good deal to be desired. But as he says in his introduc- 
tion: “Historical business had to come before pleasure.” Our pleasure 
as well as his own, and we are glad when he bangs the library doors 
shut behind us on about page 42 and takes us, at full gallop, with him 
into the living world which he knows best. 

This reviewer feels safe in declaring that The Mustangs is now and 
will remain the definitive treatment of its subject. The book is the 
reasoned result of an examination for which its author was singularly 
equipped. It takes a love of horses to write a good book about them. 
Mr. Dobie’s love is obvious on every page. It takes a keen respect 
and compassion for the people who remember the now vanished breed 
of animals chronicled here. Mr. Dobie’s high regard for and “way” 
with these people are legendary in the Southwest. 

One wishes at times in this book that its author had confined his 
feelings to matters relevant to his subject and had spared us such 
opinions as the following: “Some day some historian of Spanish 
America may graduate from the recording of facts to fulfill Emerson’s 
definition of Scholar as “Man Thinking.” Or, “Even a Coca-Cola ad- 
vertisement writer who had never noticed a horse would have lifted 
his head at sight of [Blue Streak, a mustang].” Or, “A man who calls 
boyhood the richest part of his life is either lying according to senti- 
mental tradition or has remained puerile-minded.” 
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One wishes at times for more carefully organized paragraphs, more 
brevity in treatment of some of the anecdotes, and indeed at times 
fewer anecdotes. This reviewer, at least, wishes that Charles Banks 
Wilson’s illustrations were less pretty and more careful as docu- 
mentation. 

But such strictures are minor when one considers the very positive 
worth of The Mustangs as a whole. In my opinion this is J. Frank 
Dobie’s best book. We can be glad that the best authority on mus- 
tangs in this country has given us such an admirable treatment of them. 


Texas Western College Josern LEAcH 


The Army Air Forces in World War II. Volume III, Europe: Argument 
to V-E Day, January 1944 to May 1945. Edited by Wesley Frank 
Craven and James Lea Cate. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1952. Pp. xxix, 948. Maps, illustrations, notes. $8.50.) 


After publishing Volumes I, II, and IV of this projected seven- 
volume history, the USAF Historical Division has now given us Vol- 
ume III, covering the air war in Europe from December, 1943, to the 
end of hostilities in May, 1945. Under the editorship of Professors 
Craven and Cate, the high standard of scholarship that distinguished 
the earlier volumes is maintained in the present work. The editors 
have been fortunate too in their collaborators, who have contributed 
the studies which make up the twenty-two chapters of this book. All 
have professional historical connections and good credentials. 

Two themes predominate in this volume—the strategic bombing 
campaign against the Axis and the air operations concurrent with the 
invasion of the Continent and the defeat of the Third Reich. The air 
war in Italy and the invasion of southern France are collateral themes, 
while four chapters cover miscellaneous operations, such as the com- 
batting of Hitler's V-weapons, air support of guerrilla and underground 
movements, and air logistics. 

The general reader will find the chapters on the combatting of the 
V-weapons of more than ordinary interest, and the specialist will value 
them for what they portend as to the nature of future warfare. Pro- 
hibited under the Versailles Treaty from possessing or experimenting 
with military aircraft, the Germans as early as 1930 turned their atten- 
tion to the development of jet- or rocket-propelled long-range missiles. 
British intelligence agencies began to receive disturbing reports dur- 
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ing 1942, and by the spring of the next year all the indications sug- 
gested that the Germans were perfecting one or more such weapons 
and would shortly bring them into use. Under the code name “Cross- 
bow,” all technical and intelligence resources were mobilized to de- 
velop countermeasures, and when air reconnaissance located the 
launching sites under construction in northern France and Belgium 
systematic bombing of these targets was begun. The heavy diversion 
of strategic bomber forces to the destruction of these menacing sites 
and installations attests to the seriousness of the threat. During July 
and August, 1944, when the V-1 attack upon London was at its peak, 
the launching sites received top priority for air bombardment. The 
V-weapons were not completely mastered by air attack; the threat 
was removed only with the advance of the ground forces and the 
occupation of the areas from which the mischief had been accom- 
plished. 

A final chapter, “Mission Accomplished,” evaluates the contribution 
of air power to the Allied victory in Europe. These contributions were 
three: the defeat of the Luftwaffe and the establishment of air su- 
premacy; the air support of the invasion and the smashing of the 
German transportation system; and the combined bomber offensive 
against the German war economy. The first and second objectives 
were achieved brilliantly and decisively, but the achievement of the 
third, despite the affirmative evidence marshaled here and judiciously 
evaluated, would appear to this reviewer to remain partially in an 
area of debate and discussion. 


University of Virginia Oron J. HALE 


We Always Lie to Strangers: Tall Tales from the Ozarks. By Vance 
Randolph. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 
309. Illustrations, bibliography. $4.00.) 


Who Blowed Up the Church House? And Other Ozark Folk Tales. 
Collected by Vance Randolph. With Notes by Herbert Halpert. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. xix, 232. Illus- 
trations, notes, bibliography. $3.50. ) 


This pair of Ozark folktale volumes produced by the foremost 
American field collector deserve a prominent place on all folklore and 
on many Americana shelves. Mr. Randolph has done exemplary work, 
in an area where the rules of the game are customarily ignored or 
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even unknown. He collects word-of-mouth traditions, within a de- 
limited regional culture; he names informants; he sorts his materials 
consistently by type (and so distinguishes in these two books between 
the exaggerative tale and the localized legend); he writes idiomat- 
ically, with a master’s touch, completely eschews the folksy vein, and 
includes as much honest folk salt as our delicate reading audience 
can stomach. The later collection contains excellent comparative notes 
by Herbert Halpert, and it is highly regrettable that the same author- 
ity did not also supply references for the tall tales. Some compensation 
is offered in the fine annotated bibliography of Ozark humor buried 
in local publications that Mr. Randolph appends to We Always Lie 
to Strangers. 

In presenting these twin tale-harvests the collector employs some- 
what different methods. Where he gives the legends as complete texts, 
without interpolative comment, he strings together clusters of tall tales 
by summarizing plots and variants, in colloquial rephrasing, rather 
than setting down the literatim texts published in folklore journals. 
This technique avoids the tedium easily engendered by continuous 
lying, while permitting extensive enumeration of tales and motifs. 
Many whoppers he extracts from Ozark books, pamphlets, and news- 
papers, and so effectively combines the use of oral and printed sources. 
By its nature the assortment of windies provides a fare less fresh than 
the Sagen, since tall tales have been published in quantity from all 
sections of the country, and it is to Mr. Randolph's credit that he 
can spin the well-worn yarns and make them lively. So he adds a fine 
twist to the American classic of the wonderful hunt, by the storyteller 
concluding sadly how he had to kill Uncle Hen for calling him a liar, 
with the very knife “a-stickin’ out of my boot-top right now” (p. 121). 
Another variant (pp. 235-36) rings a still more unusual change, as 
the lucky series of accidents culminates in a most unlucky chain of 
game-law violations. If tall-tale invention in the Ozarks follows the 
standard themes of remarkable hunting and fishing, strong men, fabu- 
lous beasts, crazy weather, and rich and lean soil (themes that receive 
almost exactly the same emphasis in New England), Mr. Randolph’s 
net catches some new old-timers, and his systematic arrangement 
cleverly traces the grooves of native fantasy. 

The more recent collection marks an important pioneer work. For 
all the accumulation of tall tales in the United States, virtually no field 
texts are available of what the Germans call Sagen, locally believed 
stories of persons, places, and events. Save for supernatural themes 
(treated by Mr. Randolph in another book, Ozark Superstitions), this 
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potpourri demonstrates the kinds of narrative that enter the folk his- 
torian’s repertoire. Here are real-life episodes, of a shiftless, roguish 
family who ruin every house they occupy (a similar family operates in 
Mecosta, Michigan), or a mysterious explosion in the church fireplace 
when a Baptist minister borrowed wood from the local miser (the title 
story). There are rambling anecdotes about celebrated figures like 
the Benders and Belle Starr, outlaws, or saint-like Johnny Appleseed. 
A number of choice items involve broadly humorous situations, as that 
of the old man and old woman who alternately work for each other 
and settle their mutual debt through marriage. Some yarns are clearly 
local, but others are deceptively so, and therein lies the excitement of 
the collection, for migratory legends and international wonder tales 
turn up in local dress. The spicy yarn of the cuckold who ties a turnip 
to the bedspring suspended over a crock of cream, and finds two 
pounds of butter on his return, occurs as a schoolboy joke in Montreal; 
the Prohibition anecdote of the traveler who asks for whisky and is 
given a vinegar jug to hold, which unbeknownst to him contains his 
prize, I heard from a Mississippi Negro informant; as Halpert points 
out, the plausible episode of the lady who pushes a robber off a cliff 
after feigning modesty, hides a trans-Atlantic folktale, cante-fable, and 
ballad plot. All these diverse relations, whether original in the Ozarks 
or floating across the world, are recast into the same realistic back- 
woods idiom, and only the massed data of the comparative folklorist 
can winnow the general from the regional. 

Two cavils can be made. The tales are so well told that they im- 
prove reality. Mr. Randolph admits to some editing, but his own 
perfect ear for the vernacular outdoes any vocal narrator. (I think 
within limits this is a defensible practice.) More serious, we are told 
nothing about the storytellers, and little about the cultural setting. 
These are considerations we can worry about when other fieldworkers 
have equalled Mr. Randolph's achievement. 


Michigan State College RicHarp M. Dorson 
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Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


Lieutenant Colonel William D. McCain, who was called into active 
federal military service as commanding officer of the 115th AAA Gun 
Battalion (90mm), Mississippi National Guard, on May 1, 1951, re- 
sumed his position as director of the Mississippi State Department of 
Archives and History on February 1, 1953. Miss Charlotte Capers, 
who acted as director during his absence, resumed her position as 
assistant director of the department. 


Ted R. Worley, Arkansas State Teachers College, has been elected 
executive secretary of the Arkansas History Commission and will 
assume the position this summer. He succeeds the late Dallas T. 
Herndon, who held the position from its creation in 1909 until his 
death early this year. 


Arthur P. Scott, recently retired from the department of history of 
the University of Chicago, taught courses in European imperialism 
and the history of religion at Lincoln Memorial University during 
the winter quarter. 


George P. Cuttino, Emory University, will be on leave for the com- 
ing academic year for study in England and on the Continent by 
virtue of the renewal of a Guggenheim fellowship. Ross H. McLean 
was on leave from the department of history for the spring quarter, 
1952-1953. 


Daniel M. McFarland, formerly head of the department of social 
science at Blue Mountain College, has been appointed professor of 
history at Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina. 


William G. Bean of Washington and Lee University and Russell J. 
Ferguson of the University of Pittsburgh will teach at West Virginia 
University during the summer session. 


Appalachian State Teachers College announces that the following 
visiting professors will teach in the social studies department of the 
graduate school during the summer session: Gilbert L. Lycan, Stetson 
University, Thomas B. Alexander, Georgia Teachers College, W. E. 
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Hopkins, Wesleyan College, and Rosamonde W. Boyd, Converse Col- 
lege. Ina Woestemeyer Van Noppen, a member of the college faculty, 
will teach at the Georgia Teachers College. 


Edward O. Guerrant, Davidson College, has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of history and international relations. He will teach at the 
University of Southern California this summer. Frontis W. Johnston 
will teach at Duke University in the first summer term. 


Guy B. Harrison of the Baylor University history department has 
been appointed director of the university's Texas Collection. 


H. Gresham Toole, Marshall College, will teach at New Mexico 
Highlands University this summer. F. W. Adrian of the University 
of Omaha will be visiting professor at Marshall. 


The department of history of the East Tennessee State College 
announces the promotion of Robert Gunn Crawford and Frank B. 
Williams, Jr., to associate professorships. 


Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky, will be in England from 
July 12 to August 15 participating in the Oxford Conference on Ameri- 
can Studies. Enno E. Kraehe, who was in Vienna during the academic 
year 1952-1953 on a Fulbright appointment, will be in Bonn for the 
summer on a State Department assignment. Bennett H. Wall and 
Rhea A. Taylor will be on leave during the summer session to do re- 
search. 

The 1952-1953 Blazer Lecturers at the University of Kentucky were: 
Dexter Perkins, Rupert B. Vance, George Boas, Robert E. Cushman, 
Ralph Bunche, and John B. Wolf. T. Harry Williams will give a 
Blazer Lecture July 6. 


Royal G. Hall, formerly chairman of the division of social sciences, 
Albion College, has been added to the staff of the department of his- 
tory and political science at Stetson University. 


Geneva Drinkwater has returned to college teaching as a member 
of the department of history at Rollins College. Before joining the 
Rollins faculty last fall, she had taught at Stephens College, Carleton 
College, the Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, 
Scripps College, and Vassar College. 


Charles F. Heartman, internationally known rare book dealer, died 
at his home in New Orleans early in May, 1953. A native of Hanover, 
Germany, Mr. Heartman came to the United States in 1911 and was 
naturalized five years later. From 1937 to 1946 he operated a “Book 
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Farm” at Hattiesburg, Mississippi, and published Heartman’s Histori- 
cal Series. Mr. Heartman was a member of the Southern Historical 
Association and a well-known attendant at its annual meetings. 


GRANTS AND AWARDS 


Teachers of history in southern colleges and universities who have 
received faculty fellowships for 1953-1954 from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education are: Robert H. Davison, George Wash- 
ington University; William R. Hogan, Tulane University; Marvin E. 
Lowe, University of Tulsa; Lindsey P. Pherigo, Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers; J. Harry Bennett, Jr., and Joe B. Frantz, University 
of Texas; and William L. Young, Bethany College. 


Clement Eaton of the University of Kentucky has been awarded a 
Social Science Research Council grant for the summer of 1953 to aid 
his research for a book on the cultural history of the Old South. 


Theodore E. Nichols of the University of Georgia has received a 
Carnegie Internship in General Education and will serve as visiting 
assistant professor of history at Yale University in 1953-1954, teaching 
in the Directed Studies program. 


The University of Kentucky grants a fellowship in archives each 
year. Although the university does not have any courses for the train- 
ing of archivists, the person receiving the fellowship works approxi- 
mately twenty hours a week in the Archives Department of the Mar- 
garet I. King Library while pursuing graduate work under the direction 
of one of the academic departments. This work gives the student 
practical experience in arranging and cataloging manuscript materials. 
The student receives $100 a month for twelve months. Interested 
persons may address inquiries to Dr. Lawrence Thompson, Director, 
University of Kentucky Libraries, Lexington, Kentucky. 


HIsTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Arkansas Historical Association held its annual meeting April 
24-25 at Russellville, with Arkansas Polytechnic College and the Ar- 
kansas River Valley Historical Society as joint hosts. A special feature 
was announcement of the winner of the A. Howard Stebbins Prize 
of $100 for the best paper in Arkansas history. The award went to 
Ted R. Worley of Arkansas State Teachers College for an essay en- 
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titled “Helena on the Mississippi.” Professor Worley was also elected 
editor-in-chief of the Arkansas Historical Quarterly, succeeding Dorsey 
D. Jones of the University of Arkansas, who resigned after serving ten 
years in the position. Major addresses were given by M. L. Wardell, 
University of Oklahoma, and Marshall Wingfield, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Other papers were presented by Mrs. Charles Cole and Steele Hays, 
Russellville; Dorsey D. Jones and Hal Bridges, University of Arkansas; 
Ted R. Worley and Horace Adams, Arkansas State Teachers College; 
John Cawthorn, Arkansas Polytechnic College; Orville W. Taylor, 
Little Rock Junior College; and Mrs. John F. Weinmann, Little Rock. 
Mrs. Weinmann was elected president of the association. 


The Albemarle County Historical Society and the University of Vir- 
ginia sponsored a sesquicentennial celebration of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase on April 30. Lester J. Cappon, editor of publications, Institute 
of Early American History and Culture, gave an address on “Men of 
Albemarle and the Louisiana Purchase.” 


The Georgia Historical Society in co-operation with the Georgia 
Writers’ Association and the Savannah Historical Research Association 
held a conference in Savannah, November 21-22, on the writing of 
regional history. Speakers on the program were: Mrs. Raymond 
Massey, Walter C. Hartridge, E. Merton Coulter, Mrs. Mary G. Bryan, 
J. D. de Roulhac Hamilton, Dr. Helen I. Greene, Alexander A. Law- 
rence, C. Lee Harwell, Mrs. Margaret Davis Cate, Miss Margaret 
La Far, Ralston Lattimore, and Mrs. Lilla M. Hawes. 


The annual meeting of the Georgia Historical Society was held 
February 13. John I. Coddington of Washington, D. C., gave the 
address, “James Edward Oglethorpe and His Family Relationships.” 
The officers of the society were re-elected. 


The annual dinner of the Chattanooga Area Historical Society was 
held February 14. Thomas J. Wertenbaker of Princeton University 
spoke on “Historic Restorations in the United States.” Gilbert E. 
Govan, University of Chattanooga, was elected president. 


The Mississippi Historical Society, first organized in 1858, has been 
reorganized and has resumed its annual meetings. The following 
appeared on the program in Jackson on March 13-14: T. Harry Wil- 
liams, Louisiana State University, “Fraternizing and Chivalry in the 
Civil War”; James H. McLendon, Mississippi State College, “John A. 
Quitman, Fire-Eating Governor’; John E. Gonzales, Mississippi South- 
ern College, “Henry S. Foote in Exile’; C. Vann Woodward, Johns 
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Hopkins University, “Perspectives for Southern Historians”; Dawson 
A. Phelps, Natchez Trace Parkway, “Travel on the Natchez Trace”; 
Robert S. Weems, Jr., Mississippi State College, “The Makers of the 
Bank of Mississippi’; and Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana State University, 
“William Johnson, Free Negro Citizen of Ante-Bellum Mississippi.” 

The following officers were elected for 1953-1954: Frank E. Ever- 
ett, Jr., president; Dawson A. Phelps, vice-president; William D. 
McCain, secretary-treasurer; and James W. Silver, John K. Betters- 
worth, Mrs. Hermes Gautier, Daniel K. Kelly, George Thatcher, Rich- 
ard A. McLemore, William F. Winter, and Ross H. Moore, members of 
the board of directors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Allan A. Brockman, 4206 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
is writing a biographical and critical study of Francis Orray Ticknor 
(1822-1874), physician and poet of Columbus, Georgia. He would 
appreciate information on unpublished materials, manuscripts, and 
letters of Ticknor, or concerning him. 


The Live Manuscripts Committee of the South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association is encouraging writers of fiction, poetry, music, 
and history to give to regional research institutions the materials 
from which their creative work grew. The committee seeks to pre- 
serve such materials as rough drafts, notebooks, journals, plans, rec- 
ords or tape if dictation was used, and letters. It believes that the 
collection and preservation of these sources will be of great benefit 
to scholars in their effort to understand American and regional culture. 

The committee, headed by John Bowen Hamilton of the English 
department of the Georgia Institute of Technology, is financed when 
necessary by the Southern Humanities Conference. A pamphlet 
published by the committee lists its members in eight southeastern 
states and explains its purposes. 


Two years after publication of the Virginia Gazette Index, 1736-1780, 
twenty issues of this newspaper during 1755-1756, printed by William 
Hunter, no copies of which had hitherto been known, have come to 
light in private hands. Photostat copies are available in the Virginia 
State Library, and a microfilm master negative of all the issues (thirty- 
seven ) in this collection is in the Library of Congress. The newspapers 
themselves have been retained by the owner. 

The twenty issues, hitherto unknown, are as follows: 
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1755: June 6, 13, 20, 27, July 4, 11, 18, August 1, 8, 15, 29, November 
21, 28, December 5, 26. 

1756: January 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 

This collection also includes a perfect copy of the issue of May 16, 
1755. This issue is in the microfilm copy of the Virginia Gazette, but 
pages 3 and 4 of the copy microfilmed were somewhat mutilated. 


Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., Curator of Manuscripts of the Alderman 
Library, University of Virginia, on a year’s leave of absence in the 
United Kingdom under the Fulbright Program, has been making a 
survey of British manuscript sources for Virginia history, especially 
the colonial period. He has searched local and private libraries, uni- 
versity and college libraries, public records offices, and archives 
neglected or inadequately covered by existing guides and transcript 
projects. Mr. Berkeley has sent back to the Alderman Library nu- 
merous memoranda, among which the following have been mimeo- 
graphed for free distribution by the library and will be sent on request 
to any interested person or institution: Bankes Manuscripts: With 
Addendum (9 pp.); Bogle Family Manuscripts, 1729-1787: Glasgow- 
Virginia Trade (9 pp.); Danby Family Correspondence of Virginia 
in the Cunliffe-Lister Muniments at Bradford, Yorkshire, 1654-1706 
(3 pp.); Edinburgh University Matriculation Records: Some Notes 
Relative to Virginia Students (5 pp.); Glasgow Matriculation Records: 
Notes Relative to Virginia Students (1 p.); Memorandum on the 
Papers of Sir Andrew Snape Hammond, Captain in the Royal Navy 
During the American Revolution (3 pp., with 3 pp. supplement); 
Glasgow-West Indies Trade, 1776-1781: Three Large (Folio) Letter 
Books of Alexander Houstoun & Company of Glasgow (3 pp.); Lan- 
cashire’s County Record Office, at Preston, England: Manuscripts of 
Virginia-Pennsylvania Interest, 1682-1846 (4 pp.); Sir Robert Liston’s 
(1742-1836) Personal Papers as 2nd British Minister to the U.S., 1796- 
1802 (6 pp.); Manchester's Libraries, 1953 (2 pp.); Notes from the 
National Register of (Scottish) Archives on Manuscripts of American 
Interest (6 pp.); Sheffield City Library: Notes on the Wentworth 
Woodhouse Muniments and Other MSS. (3 pp.); Virginia Tobacco 
and Immigration, 1637 Cargo and Passengers of the Ship Tristram and 
Jane (2 pp.). 


The University of Alabama Library has recently acquired the papers 
of General William Clayton and of his son, Judge H. D. Clayton. 


The non-population United States Census returns for Arkansas, 1850- 
1880, are being microfilmed by the Arkansas Department of State, 
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Little Rock. The twenty-five volumes for the four censuses are com- 
plete. 


The Georgia Historical Society announces the following acquisitions: 
papers of the Gourdin-Young family; papers of the Ladies Memorial 
Association of Savannah; papers of P. W. Meldrim of Savannah, 1874- 
1882; papers of William Duncan of Savannah, 1860; papers of the 
Charlton family, 1857-1892; and papers of the Kin Mori Gold Mining 
Company of Dawson County, Georgia. 


The Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress announces 
that the executors of the estate of John J. Pershing have formally trans- 
ferred title in the Pershing Papers to the Library. The papers num- 
ber some 147,000 pieces and relate, it is believed, to every phase of 
General Pershing’s career. Public notice will be given when the papers 
are ready for use, and requests for permission to consult them may 
be submitted at that time to the Chief of the Manuscripts Division. 

The Honorable Tom Connally of Texas has presented to the Library 
his personal papers, which consist of a series of 42 scrapbooks record- 
ing his activities from 1916 to 1952 and more than 100,000 unbound 
pieces relating to his legislative career during the same period. The 
collection includes a vast amount of general correspondence, as well 
as special correspondence files on constituents and veterans and on 
such subjects as political campaigns, immigration, tidelands oil, na- 
tional defense, and atomic energy. The senator's correspondence as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee is not with his 
papers, but remains in the custody of the clerk of that committee. 

The personal papers, nearly 70,000 pieces, of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
chemist, author, and lecturer, have been received by the Library as 
a gift from Mrs. Wiley. They may be consulted under “Library Re- 
strictions” as soon as their preliminary processing has been completed. 

Some 10,000 pieces have been added to the main body of Woodrow 
Wilson Papers by Mrs. Wilson; there are notes and drafts of college 
lectures and addresses, early manuscripts of books and articles, and a 
good deal of correspondence, much of which falls within 1910, a year 
which has been rather sparsely documented up to this time. Dr. Karl 
A. Meyer of Chicago has given the Library a series of 90 remarkable 
letters from Wilson to his Princeton classmate and lifelong friend, 
Robert Bridges, 1877-1923, two thirds of which, it is believed, have 
never before been available for research. Other additions to the 
Woodrow Wilson Collection include a group of manuscripts relating 
to Wilson, given by Dr. James H. Taylor, pastor emeritus of the Cen- 
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tral Presbyterian Church of Washington, D. C., which Wilson attended 
when he was President; and photostats, from originals in the Alder- 
man Library of the University of Virginia, of 20 letters from Wilson, 
1880-1917, addressed for the most part to Charles W. Kent, a friend 
of his law school days. 

Other material added to the holdings of the Library includes: a 
collection of 800 papers of the Morris and Popham families, 1667 to 
1892, comprising papers of several generations of Morrises, beginning 
with the first Lewis Morris (1671-1746) and papers centered about 
Major William Popham (1752-1849) and members of his immediate 
family; a diary kept by Asher B. Hinds from 1895 to 1900, when he 
served as clerk at the Speaker's table in the United States House of 
Representatives; and a microfilm of Mr. Laurence G. Hoes’s collection 
of some 350 papers of James Monroe, 1780-1830. With the addition 
of this microfilm, which may be used without restriction, it is believed 
that all important groups of the papers left by the fifth President are 
now available to scholars in public repositories, the great majority of 
them in the Library of Congress. 


Big Bend: A Homesteader’s Story ( Austin, University of Texas Press, 
1952, pp. viii, 159, illustrations, $3.50), by J. O. Langford with Fred 
Gipson, is the story of the Langford family, who claimed a homestead 
on the Rio Grande in the early twentieth century. 


Wishing to demonstrate that men could still build their fortunes 
through their own efforts, C. W. Post (the cereal manufacturer) 
founded Post City, Texas, in the early 1900's. The town was designed 
as an agricultural center on the plains of Texas when the area was 
almost exclusively ranching country. Post City, Texas (Austin, Texas 
State Historical Association, 1952, pp. xiii, 162, maps, bibliography, 
$5.00), by Charles Dudley Eaves and C. A. Hutchinson, is an account 
of the progress of the town and of Texas. 


A Short History of Page County, Virginia (Richmond, Dietz Press, 
1952, pp. xv, 442, illustrations, maps, appendix, bibliography, $5.00), 
by Harry M. Strickler, is not only a “short” history of a county, but 
one contributory to the larger history of Virginia as well. Some of 
the subjects covered are: the Massanutten settlement, the pioneers, 
old houses, towns, villages, post offices, the Shenandoah National Park, 
industry, churches, and education. 


In 1935, when Aiken, South Carolina, held its centennial celebration, 
a booklet on the town’s history was published in a very limited edi- 
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tion. In an effort to preserve the contents of the earlier publication, 
to fill in some of its gaps, and to supply information on later history, 
Pp. F. Henderson has written A Short History of Aiken and Aiken 
County (Columbia, S. C., R. L. Bryan Company, 1951, pp. [vii], 45). 
The book contains information on the development of Aiken as a cen- 
ter of industry and of sport in addition to more conventional history. 


The third volume of the late George Pullen Jackson’s collection of 
white spirituals was published a few months before his death. Another 
Sheaf of White Spirituals (Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 
1952, pp. xviii, 233, illustrations, $6.50) contains 363 religious folk- 
songs, bringing the total number published to over nine hundred 
tunes. These songs were made by people of the white race and re- 
corded from white people’s singing. 


Impressions of Lincoln and the Civil War (New York, Random 
House, 1952, pp. x, 175, $2.75), by the Marquis Adolphe de Chambrun, 
translated from the French by General Aldebert de Chambrun, con- 
tains letters of an unofficial envoy from France to Washington which 
provide interesting comments on the last months of the Civil War. 


To Win These Rights: A Personal Story of the C.1.0. in the South 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952, $3.00), by Lucy Randolph 
Mason, describes the tensions and struggles which have accompanied 
the spread of the C.I.O. in the southern region. 


Marriage and Death Notices in Raleigh Register, North Carolina 
State Gazette, Daily Sentinel, Raleigh Observer and News and Ob- 
server, 1888-1893 (Raleigh, North Carolina State Library, 1952, pp. 
70), compiled by Carrie L. Broughton, is a continuation of the 1951 
bulletin of the North Carolina State Library. In alphabetical order by 
years are briefly listed the name, date of marriage or death, place of 
residence, and the paper and date of publication. 


Medical Education in Dallas, 1900-1910 (Dallas, Southern Metho- 
dist University Press, 1952, pp. 23, $1.00), by Samuel Wood Geiser, 
contains data drawn from contemporary records relating to the nine 
medical schools in Dallas. The schools are listed in order of their 
appearance, and a short discussion of each is given. 


Early Years of a Century of Service (Raleigh, N. C., Edwards and 
Broughton Company, 1952, pp. 24) describes the beginnings and 
founders of Oak Ridge (N. C.) Military Institute, which recently 
celebrated its centennial. 
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ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“William Vans Murray and the Diplomacy of Peace: 1797-1800,” by 
Alexander DeConde, in Maryland Historical Magazine (March). 

“Belmont, Howard County,” by John H. Scarff, ibid. 

“Counterfeiting in Colonial Virginia,” by Kenneth Scott, in the Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography (January). 

“John Mercer's Notes on Plants,” by Sarah P. Stetson, ibid. 

“A Brief Account of the Battle of New Orleans with a Foreword,” by 
William F. Tompkins, ibid. 

“Richard Bland: The Whig in America,” by Clinton Rossiter, in the 
William and Mary Quarterly (January ). 

“Colonel Ezekiel Polk: Pioneer and Patriarch,” by Charles Grier 
Sellers, Jr., ibid. 

“The Beginnings of Religious Journalism in North Carolina, 1823- 
1865,” by Henry S. Stroupe, in the North Carolina Historical Re- 
view (January). 

“Westward Migration from Iredell County, 1800-1850,” by Hugh Hill 
Wooten, ibid. 

“The Moore’s Creek Bridge Campaign, 1776,” by Hugh F. Rankin, 
ibid. 

“Zebulon Baird Vance: A Personality Sketch,” by Frontis W. Johnston, 
ibid. (April). 

“George Patterson, North Carolinian by Adoption,” by J. D. de Roul- 
hac Hamilton, ibid. 

“Legislation Designed to Control Slavery in Wilmington and Fayette- 
ville,” by James Howard Brewer, ibid. 

“A Fourth Creek Farm from 1800 to 1830,” by Hugh Hill Wooten, ibid. 

“Asheville and Thomas Wolfe,” by George W. McCoy, ibid. 

“The Outdoor Historical Drama,” by Kermit Hunter, ibid. 

“The Terminus of the Cumberland Road on the Ohio,” by Catherine 
Blaskovich Smith, in West Virginia History (April). 

“Loyalism in Western Virginia During the American Revolution,” by 
Richard O. Curry, ibid. 

“Elder Phineas Wells, Soldier and Preacher,” by Eva Margaret Carnes, 
ibid. 

“From Bucket Brigade to Steam Fire Engine: Fire Fighting in Old 
Louisville Through 1865,” by John B. Clark, Jr., in the Filson 
Club History Quarterly (April). 

“Daniel Boone and the Pattern of the Western Hero,” by Marshall W. 
Fishwick, ibid. 
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“Flamma Clara Maturae Medicinae Kentuckiensis (1750-1850),” by 
Willard Rouse Jillson, ibid. 

“Kentucky Colonization in Texas: A History of the Peters Colony,” 
Part I, by Seymour V. Connor, in the Register of the Kentucky 
Historical Society (January). 

“Racial Integration at Berea College, 1950-52,” by Ralph T. Jans, in 
the Journal of Negro Education (Winter). 

“John Filson: Early Kentucky Historian,” by J. Winston Coleman, Jr., 
in Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio 
(January ). 

“Zollicoffer: Southern Whig,” by Edd Winfield Parks, in Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly (December). 

“The Public Career of Colonel A. S. Colyar, 1870-1877,” by Clyde L. 
Ball, ibid. (March). 

“The Tennessee State Library in the Capitol,” by Mrs. John Trotwood 
Moore, ibid. 

“Negro Minstrels in Early Rural Missouri,” by Elbert R. Bowen, in 
Missouri Historical Review (January). 

“Charles D. Drake and the Constitutional Convention of 1865,” by 
David D. March, ibid. 

“A Bit of Weston, Missouri, History,” Part II, by E. W. Howe, ibid. 

“The Early Cattle Industry in Missouri,” by Clifford D. Carpenter, 
ibid. (April). 

“The Campaign for the Ratification of the Constitution of 1865,” by 
David D. March, ibid. 

“Mrs. John R. Williams: A Pioneer of the Indian Territory,” by Muriel 
H. Wright, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Winter). 

““Worcester, the Pride of the West,” by Kathleen Garrett, ibid. 

“William G. Bruner, Member of the House of Kings, Creek Nation,” 
by Orpha B. Russell, ibid. 

“The Ghost Dance Religion Among the Oklahoma Cheyenne,” by 
Donald N. Brown, ibid. 

“The Armstrongs of Indian Territory,” Part II, by Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, ibid. 

“The Colored High School of the Cherokee Nation,” by T. L. Bal- 


lenger, ibid. 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SoutrH 


“A List of Portraits and Paintings from Alfred Jacob Miller’s Account 
Book,” by Marvin C. Ross, in Maryland Historical Magazine 
(March). 
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“Maryland Bibliography: 1952,” ibid. 

“Franzoni and Andrei: Italian Sculptors in Baltimore, 1808,” by Rich- 
ard R. Borneman, in the William and Mary Quarterly (January). 

“Letters of an Early American Politician [Eleazer Early],” contributed 
by J. Rives Childs, in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(January ). 

“The Journal of Ruffin Wirt Tomlinson, the University of North Caro- 
lina, 1841-1842,” edited by John L. Sanders, in the North Carolina 
Historical Review (January, April). 

“North Carolina Bibliography, 1951-1952,” by Mary Lindsay Thornton, 
ibid. (April). 

“Notes on Kentucky Veterans of the War of 1812,” by G. Glenn Clift, 
in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (January). 
“Letters of Jane Short Wilkins,” edited by Sarah Agnes Wallace, ibid. 
“The Second Presbyterian Church of Nashville During the Civil War,” 
edited by Mrs. Roy C. Avery, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly 

(December ). 

“Behind the Lines in Middle Tennessee, 1863-1865: The Journal of 
Bettie Ridley Blackmore,” edited by Sarah Ridley Trimble, ibid. 
(March). 

“The Missouri Reader: Americans in the Valley,” Parts X, XI, edited 
by Ruby Matson Robins, in Missouri Historical Review (Jan- 
uary, April). 

“Foreign Travelers in Oklahoma, 1900-1950,” by Lawrence S. Thomp- 
son, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Winter). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“William Fuller: Charleston’s Gentleman Boxing-Master,” by Paul 
McGriel, in the South Carolina Historical Magazine (January). 

“Early Organists at St. Philip's, Charleston,” by George W. Williams, 
ibid. ( April). 

“The Presbyterian Church on the Waccamaw,” by Paul Quattlebaum, 
ibid. 

“Foreigners in Ante-Bellum Savannah,” by Herbert Weaver, in the 
Georgia Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Union Nationalism in Georgia,” by Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., ibid. 

“The Influence upon Alabama of Georgia’s Regulation of Railroads,” 
by James F. Doster, ibid. 

“Richard K. Call vs. the Federal Government on the Seminole War,” 
by Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., in the Florida Historical Quarterly 
(January ). 
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“The Railroad Background of the Florida Senatorial Election of 1851,” 
by Arthur W. Thompson, ibid. 

“De Soto and Terra Ceia,” concluded, by John R. Swanton, ibid. 

“Relations with the Indians in West Florida During the Administration 
of Governor Peter Chester, 1770-1781,” by George C. Osborn, 
ibid. (April). 

“The History of Marion: Sketches of Life in Perry County, Alabama,” 
by S. A. Townes, in the Alabama Historical Quarterly (Nos. 3 and 
4, 1952). 

“Negro Education in the Alabama Black Belt, 1875-1900,” by Glenn 
N. Sisk, in the Journal of Negro Education (Spring). 

“The ‘Royal Party’ in Early Alabama Politics,” by Ruth Ketring Nuerm- 
berger, in the Alabama Review (April). 

“Mrs. Juliet Opie Hopkins and Alabama Military Hospitals,” by Lucille 
Griffith, ibid. 

“Indian Policy and Management in the Mississippi Territory, 1798- 
1817,” by Martin Abbott, in the Journal of Mississippi History 
(July). 

“The Chickasaw Council House,” by Dawson A. Phelps, ibid. 

“Lucy Jane Moore Ross,” by Emma Jewell Ross, in the Arkansas His- 
torical Quarterly (Winter). 

“Primitive Salt Works,” by F. P. Rose, ibid. 

“The Plagiarism of an Albert Pike Poem,” by Eugene Nolte, ibid. 
(Spring). 

“Arkansas: The Myth and the State,” by E. E. Dale, ibid. 

“Pioneer of Horticulture,” by Thomas Rothrock, ibid. 

“Arkansas Slaveholdings and Slaveholders in 1850,” by Robert B. Walz, 
ibid. 

“Origins of the Texas and Pacific Railway,” by A. B. Armstrong, in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April). 

“Sketches of Old Baylor,” by C. C. Jeffries, ibid. 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Two Letters by William Mayrant on His Cotton Factory, 1815,” 
edited by Ernest M. Lander, Jr., in the South Carolina Historical 
Magazine (January). 

“Micajah Adolphus Clark’s Visit to South Carolina in 1857,” edited by 
Anne King Gregorie, ibid. 

“David C. Ebaugh on the Building of “The David, ” ibid. 

“Notes on the Postell Family,” by William Dosite Postell, ibid. 
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“Regimental Book of Captain James Bentham, 1778-1800,” continued, 
contributed by Robert Bentham Simons, ibid. (January, April). 

“Books in Foreign Languages about South Carolina, 1900-1950,” by 
Lawrence S. Thompson, ibid. (April). 

“Five Letters from Francis W. Pickens to Patrick Noble, 1835-1836,” 
edited by Alice Noble Waring, ibid. 

“Miscellaneous Papers of James Jackson, 1781-1798,” Part I, edited by 
Mrs. Lilla M. Hawes, in Georgia Historical Quarterly (March). 

“An Educator Looks at Florida in 1884: A Letter of Ashley D. Hurt 
to His Wife,” edited by Samuel Proctor, in the Florida Historical 
Quarterly (January). 

“A Scouting Expedition along Lake Panasoffkee,” edited by Frank F. 
White, Jr., ibid. (April). 

“The Establishment of Fort Brooke: The Beginning of Tampa,” edited 
by James W. Covington, ibid. 

“Florida Politics in 1881: A Letter of Henry S. Sanford,” edited by 
Edward C. Williamson, ibid. 

“State Militia, June 1865-December 1865,” compiled by Clyde E. Wil- 
son, in the Alabama Historical Quarterly (Nos. 3 and 4, 1952). 

“Echoes from the “Trail of Tears,’ 1837,” edited by W. Stanley Hoole, 
in the Alabama Review (April). 

“A Bibliography of Foreign Language Books about Mississippi, 1900- 
1950,” by Lawrence S. Thompson, in the Journal of Mississippi 
History (July). 

“The First Marriages, Inventories and Wills Recorded in Copiah 
County,” edited by Madel Jacobs Morgan, ibid. 

“War Diary of W. C. Porter,” edited by J. V. Frederick, in the Arkan- 
sas Historical Quarterly (Winter). 

“Letters from an Early Arkansas Settler,” edited by Ted R. Worley, 
ibid. 

“A Check List of Theses and Dissertations in Texas History Produced 
in the Department of History of the University of Texas, 1893- 
1951,” continued, compiled and edited by H. Bailey Carroll and 
Milton R. Gutsch, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April). 

“A Prospectus for the Wavell Colony in Texas,” edited by Robert 
Amsler, ibid. 
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GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Andrew Johnson Loses His Battle,” by Gregg Phifer, in Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly (December). 

“Andrew Jackson, State Rightist: The Case of the Georgia Indians,” 
by William S. Hoffman, ibid. 

“Presbyterians and Others in the South After 1800,” by Margaret Burr 
Deschamps, in Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society 
(March). 

“The Historical Development of Race Laws in the United States,” by 
Pauli Murray, in the Journal of Negro Education (Winter). 

“The South’s Negro Farm Agent,” by Lewis W. Jones, ibid. 

“A Bibliography of the Printed Writings of William Edward Dodd,” 
by Jack K. Williams, in the North Carolina Historical Review 
(January ). 

“What Were Lincoln’s Thoughts Concerning Emancipation?” by Mil- 
ton F. Beecher, in Lincoln Herald (Fall). 

“Gettysburg: A Study in Command,” by Bruce Catton, ibid. 

“Visual Signals at the First Battle of Manassas,” by James B. Myers, 
ibid. 

“Propaganda for Secession: The 1860 Association and the Secession 
Convention of 1860,” by Richard B. Harwell, ibid. (Winter). 
“Senator Morgan and Reconstruction,” by James A. Rawley, in New 

York History (January). 

“Secretary Randolph and Confederate Strategy,” by Archer Jones, in 

the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (January). 
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Sugar Country 


The Cane Sugar Industry in the South, 1753-1950 
By J. CARLYLE SITTERSON Ready May 20. $6.00 


The realm of sugar in the South was not as broad as the cotton 
kingdom, but the cultural and social effects were more dramatic 
and colorful. Principally in southern Louisiana, but also in the 
Colorado and Brazos River valleys in Texas and limited areas in 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, cane sugar became a way 
of life marked by fabulous splendor and luxury. 

Here for the first time is told the unique story of sugar in the 
South from the eighteenth century to the present—growth of the 
rich sugar cane regions, analysis of the sugar economy and of the 
complex social order that grew out of it, revolutionary changes 
in methods of culture and manufacture, description of marketing 
practices, and a thorough appraisal of the relative profitability of 
the industry. 


The Missouri Controversy, 1819-1821 
By GLOVER Moore Ready July. $4.00 


The Missouri Controversy, Mr. Moore points out, was a dress 
rehearsal for the controversy of a later decade that led to the 
Civil War. He shows that it neither came suddenly without 
warning nor aroused intense public feeling, as many contemporary 
politicians and journalists claimed. His examination of congres- 
sional debates, newspapers, private correspondence, and election 
returns reveals that the controversy was produced by the strug- 
gle that for many years had been growing as the sectional dif- 
ferences of the North and South became more pronounced. The 
Compromise of 1821 preserved the Union longer than otherwise 
would have been expected, and if the pattern it set had not been 
broken in the 1850's, the Civil War might have been avoided. 
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